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editorial 


Onward and ever on, 
Till the voice of despair is stilled, 
Till the haven of peace is won, 
And the purpose of God fulfilled. 


— Vis; Monroe's Commemoration Ode. 
. 


+ * 


IT is fitting that the great series of 
congresses to be held during the 
World’s Fair should be inaugurated 
next week by the women; for they who 
have so long been kept in the back- 
ground have by their energy, wisdom, 
and zeal fairly won their right to 
this post of honor. 

*% 

THE one ambition to provide the 
wherewith to sustain life is as para- 
lyzing to the poor man as it is to the 
rich. Selfishness is a curse all along 
the line, and the law of love and 
Service holds the laborer’s happiness 
in its grasp just as firmly as it does 
that of the millionaire. 

* * 


. ALAS for him who, seeing the 
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value of a dollar, fails to see the 
value of a kind word! His business 
vision will soon be blurred and suc- 
cess will bring to him no triumphs. 
Spiritual vision is as necessary in 
trade as in the legislative hall or in 
the pulpit. The spiritual commod- 
ities of kindness, forbearance and 
courtesy are counting-room necessi- 
ties. 


* 
* * 


THE gospel of free thought will 
never convert the world from the 
pulpit; the ower must come from 
the counting’room, from the manu- 
facturing shop. When our business 
men come to feel that they are called 
to free the world from superstition, 
to lift it out of poverty, to cement it 
with love, then and not until then 
may the kingdom of God, the repub- 
lic of the spirit, be expected. 


* 
% * 


Our “field” is the world, and we 
solicit notes of progress and activity 
from anywhere along the advance 
line. A venture in Australia strength- 
ens the purposes of the lonely toiler 
in Oregon, and a failure in Yucatan 
may start a saving wave of sympathy 
from the shores of Labrddor. Give 
to Unity the good news from every- 
where. And it is sometimes good to 
know of brave sailors who have gone 
down with their flag flying. There 


are triumphs in defeats. 


* 
* * 


SCIENCE Will one day emphasize more 
the measureless power of environ- 
ment as a modifier of unfortunate 
heredity, and the possibility of cor- 
recting ante-natal biases by post-nat- 
al discipline; of rearranging th2 cellu- 
lar tissue of the brain, if that is what 
is needed by training. Gentle wom- 
en have been made of the daughters 
of violent. mothers. ‘ier 
sober sons have grown tip t6' tebuké 


rash and dissolute fathers. *he mis-' 
fortunes of birth mayshe largely over-- - 


come by the good forages, of- life. °. 


ata ej eae 
ARE there any Unitarian? churches 
within the limits of the Western 
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Unitarian Conference that do not 
claim to be Free churches, undog- 
matic in their fellowship, progressive 
in their methods? All these churches 
will also admit that there are Free 
churches within this territory identi- 
cal with them in spirit and aim, that 
are not Unitarian in name and ante- 
cedent. Would nut this conference 
be coming not only to itself, but to 
its own, if it called itself the West- 
ern Conference of Liberal or Free 
Churches? Perhaps some day it will 
rise to its mission, opportunity and 
calling in some such way as that: 
not until the word movement will be 
emphasized more than the word Uni- 
tarian in the phrase that, bespeaks 
its prophet traditions and the pro- 
phetic element in its inheritance. 
America is making its church, We 
will not wait for it, but work for it. 
PP 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, whose name 
must be dear to every truth-lover, an 
inspiration to sincerity, and a rebuke 
to all half-heartedness and halting 
compromises of statements however 
innocent, writes to the editor of the 
Free Church Record, as published in 
the April number, as follows: 

I fervently hope that your new Free 
Church will prove to be strong to live 
and become the Starof the West. From 
my soul I sympathize with your move- 
ment, and congratulate you and your 
new society on the boldness, the beau- 
ty, and the truth of your new position, 
“broader than Christian, broader than 
Unitarian, namely, Human; preferring 
strict loyalty to truth to the advantages 
of association unethically acquired.” I 
pray you stand fast by those principles 
with all the immobility of your own Mt. 
Tacoma! For they are the foundation 
of the moral univerze itself, and on 
them you dedi: a‘e yourself "to the Eter- 
ral God. May your brave little com- 
pany of truth-lovers and truth-servers 
prove to be that city set on a hill which 
cannot be hid. I greet you and them 
with - joy, love, and hope, for our cause 


"is one. | 7 
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Hew do-yow like our new dre§s? 
Suggestions are in order. 
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ON BROADENING LINES. 


—_— 


In donning a aew dress UNITY en- 
ters, it is h»ped, on a new lease of 
life. With no regret for the past, 
with encouragement for the present, 
and with high faith for the future, 
there seems every reason why our 
weekly message should continue to 
yo forth gathering added strength 
and resolution for all the duties new 
and old that shall crowd upon us. 
The time is opportune for new conse- 
cration and high resolves. ‘These 
Columbian days bring each its fresh 
suggestion, luring the whole world 
even into broader, happier paths; 
making it seem for each and all 
worth while to widen private and 
public horizons, to enter into the 
more blessed bonds of universal and 
intimate brotherhood. It is the 
whole of mankind that comes to 
our doors: all races, all religions, all 
manner of arts, all discoveries of 
science, all customs and _ fashions 
show forth the varying expressions of 
human worth and intelligence. But 
like the architectural beauty of the 
White City itself, the varieties blend 
into one pleasing unity of life and 
being. It is one race, with one aspi- 
ration, with one destiny. 

Unity would be false to _ itself, 
false to the hour and the inspiration 
did it fail to catch new life, new 
vigor from these manifold assur- 
ances of widest co operation, united 
with fraternal rivalries and emula- 
tion. 

Carrying our thought still into the 
religious life of the world, we shall 
continue our plea for larger bounda- 
ries, our determination to mere and 
more bespeak for ourselves and our 
friends wisdom and charity to make 
yet broader and broader the lines of 
human activity and fellowship. 
“Build thee more stately mansions, 0 my 

soul, 
As the swift scasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new temple. nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast.” 

At the same time UNITY knows 
that there will be battles to fight, 
victories to be won. 
shrink from speaking our fullest, 
frankest word. But that word, how- 


ever plain, however uncom prom ising® 


it shallbe, shall carry, we in al} siti- 


cerity trust, no suggestion of ‘other* 


than friendliest re! lation: ‘with: dlf-¢ OP 
posing honesty. aly’ one ‘thing ‘is 
forever intolerable, and that is insin- 


We shall not. 


of a 
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cerity. All else one must welcome, 
differ how widely it may from the 
conviction he is alone able to cherish. 

We want to succeed, but in the 
future as in the past, we will take 
counsel of principle, not expediency. 
Bright as the sky appears, we know 
full well ‘tis as yet only the dawn of 
the new day that we behold. We 
press still forward, nothing doubting, 
to the more gracious time prophesied 
when religious bigotries, bitternesses, 
hatreds, shall have been banished 
never to return. ‘This we do not ex- 
pect by ignoring honest differences, 
but by respecting them, giving them 
free play and a fair field, with no 
Odium Theologicum attached to any 
minority or majority opinion. 

In another column will be found 
our reconstructed staff of Editorial 
Contributors, with a business word in 
connection therewith. In that list 
our readers will miss some of the 
familiar names: those of tried and 
true friends, who, from remoteness, 
preoccupation, or other reasons, have 
felt compelled to withhold their 
names from the list of those who will 
try to regularly enrich our columns. 
In place of these names our readers 
will rejoice with us in the discovery 
of new names that will indi- 
cate that slowly UNITY is reach- 
ing the constituency for whose sake 
it came into being, the progressive 
mind, the devout thinker, the free 
spirit, not in one communion alone, 
but in all the different sections of the 
liberal movement in religion. 

We welcome our genial friend and 
neighbor, Dr. Thomas, the pastor of 
the People’s Church of Chicago, a 
man whose heart is ever on the sun- 
ward side, an heroic representative 
of the independent movement in re- 
ligion, which already represents a 
considerable organized constituency 
and an immense unorganized element. 
This element is unrelated to the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist tradition,and 
has but little interest in the ma- 
chinery of these denominations. But 
it is intimately related with the 
fundamertal principles and prophetic 
inspirations of these two movements, 
cand iL is io bring a large contribution 
“ti the: Libera} Church of the future, 


. ane is. a part of the constituency 
UNITY, 


would fain represent and 
sérve. : Dr. Thomas writes: “I shall 
‘be glad to ‘be counted in the fellow- 
ship. you represent, and wilt willingly 
do what I'can to help the cause; for 
lam coming to feel more and more 
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that we are one in spirit and working 
for the same great end.” 

Equally cordial is the acceptance 
of Dr. Canfield, pastorof St. Paul’s 
Church. The  Universalists have 
their contribution to make to the 
coming church. They are a part of 
the forces that are making for the 
Free Church, the Liberal Church of 
America. Dr. Canfield’s own words 
are his best introduction. 

The prospective UNITY meets with 
my hearty sympathy and approval. I 
shall be glad to join hands with you in 
the great enterprise of providing a 
working hypothesis which will help to 
bring order and harmony into our 
chaotic liberalism. Thirty years of 
work and observation have convinced 
me that we can scarcely hope for much 
further. progress until we coalesce, at 
least so far as to present more of a 
united front to the outside world. To 
organize liberty and individuality is a 
difficult task, but whoever succeeds in 
doing it will be a greater religious ben- 
efactor than Martin Luther or John 
Calvin, or even Channing or Ballou. 


We can at least help to prepare the 
way for him. 


Equally cordial are the words of Mr. 
Mangasarian, representative of the 
Ethical Culture Society. Ethics is the 
cornerstone of the coming temple: that 
which makes for the betterment of 
man undoubtedly contributes to the 
glory of God. Mr. Mangasarian says: 
“You say ‘we want to emphasize not 
our differences but our harmonies.’ 
Surely our differences are insignificant: 
in spirit we are one, in purpose we are 
one, in the hope of a larger to-mor- 
row we are one, and it is well that 
we should draw closer to one another, 
and give to one another the com- 
radeship of spirit. I lixe UNITY ex- 
ceedingly and feel that it has a mis- 
sion. It is with great pleasure that 
I accept your invitationto come on 
the editorial staff.” 

We place also, for the first time, on 
the list of our editorial contributors, 
the names of Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer of Providence, R. L, Mrs. 
Hattie Tyng Griswold of Columbus, 
Wis., Mrs. - Florence G. Buck- 
staff, of Oshkosh, Wis., and 
Sidney H. Morse of Chicago, 
names so familiar to our _ read- 
ers that they need no introduction. 
They are of the UNitTy household 
by the law of natural selection and 
divine appointment. If Mrs. Spencer 
was to be labeled at all, the name of 
the Free Religious Association would 
perhaps best fit her. The next two 
represent the religiousness of litera- 
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ture, the preaching potency in cult- 
ure, the piety of the humanities. Mr. 


Morse begins in this number some — 


art notes from the World’s Fair, and 
so far as space admits he will help us 
interpret the world of art. and enlist 
it in the service of religion. 

As to our relation to the Unitari- 
ans of America, it will remain the 
same as ever. With them always in 
their makings for freedom, fellow- 
ship and character in religion, but 
never forgetting that the movement 
for truth, righteousness, and love is 
not coterminous with their name. 
We may find within their ranks, as 
within other ranks, antagonism which 
it will be our duty to oppose and 
counteract. The same relations of 
intimate comradeship as have here- 


tofore existed between UNITY and 
the Western Unitarian Conference 
we hope will continue. Domiciled 


together, justifying the intimacy by 
the exchange of mutual courtesies, 
we will continue to be its news- 
vatherer and messenger, which ser- 
vice we will be glad to render to all 
the other activities represented. We 
hope fora union by confederation of 
existing forces, not a destruction of 
existing organization. We will aim 
to criticise by creation. 

Together we will seek to keep step 
withadvancing thought, to unite rea- 
son and reverence, free thought and 
helpfulness, to discover, teach, and 
increase the unity among those who 
would serve character and not creed, 
and find their adequate bond of union 
in loving service to the cause of 
truth, righteousness, and love in the 
needy world. Will you help us? 


THE SOCIAL OPPORTUNITY OF 
MRS. CLEVELAND ; 
OR, 
THE HERO AS SOCIETY WOMAN. 


American society leaders have had 
two emphatic warnings. Mrs. Harri- 
son and Mrs. Whitney, on whom 
rested a large part of the social bur- 
dens of Washington for a few years, 
were both crushed by it. 

The demands of formal society in 
any city where there are “four hun- 
dred” or more people to call upon, re- 
ceive calls from, send invitations to 
and acceyt or refuse invitations from, 
are a tax upon physical and nervous 
Strength which brings no adequate 
return. 

The objects of these formalities 
are the broadening of sympathies 
which results from the contact with 
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different types of personality, and 


the attendant opportunities to select 
from the mass of society those con- 
genial units who may become real 
friends. The latter object is too 
often defeated by the very complexity 
of society itself, which leaves no time 
to cultivate intimacies. The first 
could be attained in some other way 
than by house-to-house calling and 
crowded receptions. 


Here isthe great opportunity for 


the “Hero as Society Woman,” in Car- 
lylese. She must be a social genius. 
Mrs. Cleveland is everywhere credited 
with being this. She, or some leader 
of society in Washington or New 
York, could set an example which 
would be copied from Bangor to Spo- 
kane. She must aim at simplicity. 
and at the substitution for empty so- 
cial forms of forms which she shall 
devise and which shall be useful and 
elevating. 

A suggestion of the method of this 
reform is not original with me. It 
is that all the society peoplein a city 
or a “set” build a club house, which 
Shall be a _ social clearing house. 
Weekly or fortnightly receptions 
could take the place of calls and “at 
homes,” and leave the remaining 
days for home, children, friends, 
study, charity, etc. The club house 
will naturally be the center of liter- 
ary, artistic, charitable, and educa- 
tional clubs, as well as smaller social 
clubs. The members will unite in 
pursuit of some worthy aim other 
than the display of costumes and fur- 
niture. Men and women will both 
belong to the club, with both separ- 
ate and common parlors. Strangers 
coming to live in the city will be 
carefully looked after. * 

Society women now have often to 
deny themselves culture, benevolence, 
and intimate society of dear friends 
on account of the undue pressure of 
formal life. The new century must 
see a new departure. F. G. B. 


NOBLE LIVES AND 
DEEDS.+ 


This is one of the best series of 
character lessons yet published by 
either our Eastern or Western Sun- 
day School Society; best by its plan. 
The plan is to concentrate each les- 


NOBLE 


*Why not make this “Club” the Free Church 
Home, open seven days in the week, teaching, 
helping and working, as well as the above 
work?—ED. 


+A Series of Lessons for Sunday Schools. 
Published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, Boston. Price, per copy, 1 cent; per 
100, 75 cents. 
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son-topic, as self-control, honor, cour- 
age, etc., upon some one or two noble 
persons who in life have royally illus- 
trated that especial virtue. Each 
lesson thus becomes a little biogra- 
phy, and this two-page biography is 
long enough to show an outline of 
the life, with interesting anecdotes. 
To this outline many other sugges- 
tions, questions and references are 
added. Thus No. 1 is in topic “Self- 
Control;” the noble life is “Washing- 
ton.” No. 2, in topic, “Concentra- 
tion;” the noble life, “Mary Carpen- 


ter.” No. 3 is “Honesty,” with 
“Abraham Lincoln” to illustrate it 
No. ‘1, “Duty,” and “Sir Walter 


Scott.”’ No. 14, “Honor,” and “Chev- 
alier Bayard.” No. 16, “Affection,” 
and “St. Francis.” No. 26, “Ambi- 
tion,” and “Havelock” (this is one 
of the best). No. 31, “Courage,” 
and “Dr. Kane.” No. 35, “Mercy,” 
and “Dorothea Dix.” Of the forty 
lessons these named seemed _. to 
us, in an _ hour’s reading, among 
the best. Twenty-three friends 
have taken part in the making, most 
of them contributing a single lesson; 
but Mrs. Kate G. Wells gives five, 
and the earnest secretary, Mr. Hor- 
ton, around dozen. ‘They are by no 
means equally well done. “Good” and 
“fairly good,” we say, as we pass along: 
yet very few suggest that the writer 
said to himself: “Let me try to make 
this a little masterpiece.” It would 
have been well worth while to say ex- 
actly that and to write and rewrite, 
touch and retouch, until each virtue 
stood out a clear-cut, shining, not-to- 
be-forgotten face. Now and then 
the fitting of the life and topic seems 
to fail; you see the face, but not the 
special virtue in it which it is meant 
to illustrate. But the plan of the 
lesson is good enough and new enough 
to dim all blemishes and earn our 
hearty welcome for the series. In 
the Western “six years’ course,” the 
subject plotted for the last part of 
the fourth year (which is next year) 
is called “Illustrations of Manhood 
and Woimanhood;” and we are not 
likely to make anything as good as 
these lessons to fill that niche. This 
last sentence, however, suggests a 


final wonder—how is it that, out of 
forty noble lives in such a course, 
but four are women’s lives? 

Ww. C. G. 


Lona periods of time are required 
to establish on sure foundations any 
vital truth, but far longer periods are 
required to dispose of dead supersti- 
tions. 
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Iam so tired! 

There lies my bow unstrung, 
Nor strength have I to string it o’er again, 
To fix the arrow, or to sight the mark 
I've missed so oft. Why should I| longer 

strive?— | 
But trail my bow behind me in the dust, 
Unstrung,—so tired, so tired am lI. 


Without my window in the summer air 

A spiler weaves his web. Would I had 
marked 

The times he's strove to fling the slerder 
thread 

From point to point and fasten it. ‘he 
wind, 

That wanton, breaks the airy thing 

Each time, and once a bird’s swift wing 

Severed the dainty bridge but just com- 
plete. 


Oh, meanest creature thou! 
Shall I, a yrince of God's own royal line, 
Be shamed by thee? My bow again Ill 
bend 
With newer strength: more taut shall be 
The string, my sicht more keen, more fixed 
and true 
My aim;—and higher place the mark: 


Then when ‘tis time, I pray 
The cord may snap with clear resounding 
twang, 
Just as an arrow speeds to highe.t flight: 
ALTHEA A. OGDEN, 


ee ae 


Closed are the gates? 
Oh, open the gates! 
O impious deed, O action rude, 
To close from view one day in seven 
The fairest scene ‘neath the blue heaven! 
Yea, oj} en the gates 
Full wide! Noson of man exclude. 
Bebold what man creates! 
What folly hideth this display 
Of human worth each seventh day; 
This glory of the nations; 
The e choice abbreviations 
Of all the earth’s industrial life; 
This outcome of a noble strife? 
Yea, open the gates; 
To the equal fates. 
M. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Phillips was a born fighter, but he 
fought on the side of the weak and 
oppressed. Extravagant of state- 
ment, doubtless, as popular orators 
are wont to be: hurling his bolts red 
hot and flaming at a shining mark. 
“Men blame us,” he said, “for the 
bitterness of our language and the 
personality of our attacks. -It results 
from our position. The great mass 
of the people can never be made to 
stay and argue a long question. They 
must be made to feel it through their 
idols.” As illustration, when he went 
to Music Hall to deliver his famous 


philippic against Webster, who had 
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given his support to the Fugitive 
Slave bill, he knew he must conquer 
his audience at the start. Calmly he 
stepped tothe front of the platform to 
begin his speech with the words, “The 
infamous Webster.” Unperturbed, 
he paused till the fury of the gal- 
leries, where the opposing forces 
vyathered, had spent itself. ‘Then, in 
louder tones, he repeated the same 
words. Again and again was the 
battle renewed, but every time Phil- 
lips’ voice vrew louder and sterner, 
while the mad response of the au- 
dience giew weaker and weaker. 
The enemy had shouted itself hoarse. 
Phillips then went on to tell why, in 
his opinion, Daniel Webster had 
made himself “infamous.” 

He had grown familiar with mobs, 
had faced a great number of them, 
and had nearly always emerged from 
the conflict victorious. Hissing, 
eggs, boulders at the beginning: 
salvos of applause at the end! 

On one occasion in Boston his audi- 
ence was more than ever determined 
he should not be heard. The moment 
he uttered a word the noise began. 
At length he shouted: “Then I will 
talk to the country,” and dropping 
his voice until it was possible only 
for the reporters in front of him to 
hear, he went serenely on with his 
speech. Gradually the tumult ceased, 
and men began leaning forward, the 
rioters with others, if possible, to 
catch his words. Then gradually he 
raised his voice to the natural pitch. 
As often as the disturbance was re- 
newed he “talked to the country.” 
Of course he won the fitht. 

Kut l remember one fight ke did 
not win. It was in Cincinnati just 
before the war. The mob, as usual, 
had possession of the gallery. From 
the beginning he was met with in- 
terruptions of every description. 
Egys began flying through the air. 
One struck him full on his white 
bosom. He used his’ handker- 
chief, but his speech did _ not 
falter. Then a stone as large as 
one’s fist came whirring down 
and struck the (floor at_ his 
feet. Still undaunted he stooped 
and picked the ugly missle up and 
held it aloft toward the gallery from 
whence it came. Gazing an _  in- 


stant, he said, amidst profound. 
silence: “The man who threw this 


boulder did not aim to hit me. He 
aimed it at an idea; but you can't hit 
ideas with boulders.” The applause 


that thundered from every part of 
the house seemed to extinguish the 
mob's spirit and determine the vic- 
tory for the orator. But the orator 
was there to speak his entire mind. 
The very next sentence lashed the 
valleries again to fury. Down the 
stairs the mob, howliag, rushed, the 
cry of “Go for him” heard above the 
din. A tragic end appeared to be 
imminent. Phillips, pale but defi- 
ant, advanced to the front of the 
platform. Friends came_ rapidly 
from the rear to bodily carry him be- 
yond the reach of danger. Mean- 
while the progress of the mob up the 
aisle had been stayed by the stubborn 
resistance of one gray-haired old 
man. He had wrenched a chair 
from its place and turned on the ene- 
my with such effect that needed time 
had been gained. The lights were 
turned off: the lecturer was defeated. 
The career of Phillips furnishes a 
unique chapter in American history. 
Whatever his merits or demerits as a 
reformer, he was always a free citi- 
zen, above party and creed. neither 
holding nor seeking office, a believer 
in the common people—educated by 
agitation. A gentleman, an aristo- 
crat by birth, and yet a democrat to 
the core. S. H. M. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY. 


The issue involved in the closing of 
the World’s Fair on Sunday goes 
deeper than is commonly sup- 
posed. The question is not whether 
the observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest, that is, as a holiday, isor is not 
in harmony with Christian tradition, 
or the present prevailing desire of the 
Christian church. The state, which 
appoints the seventh-day rest, con- 
forming to Jewish or Christian prac- 
tice, does so, not in behalf of and for 
the purpose of promoting the Chris- 
tian religion, but solely because the 
people of the country generally de- 
sire a recurring rest day, and have no 
objection to taking the one the pre- 
vailing religious denominations have 
chosen. Any other day than Sunday 
would serve as well; it is simply a 
consideration of expediency. The 
government here is supposed to be “a 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” and what the 
people desire is always in order, save 
unly that the people's will, expressed 
by the majority, shall never trespass 
on the reserved rights of the minority; 

mong which is the right of exemp- 
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tion from all religious’ interfer- 
ence—a right secured by the Con- 
stitutional provision that no form of 
re'igion shall be established. ‘The 
desire of the framers of that instru- 
ment is perfectly clear and explicit, 
and yet the p.wer of Christian zeal- 
ots has been able from the very 
beginning of the republic to get en- 
grafted into every State constitution 
throughout the Union laws thatcom- 
pel the observance of Christian com- 
mands and ceremonies. ‘The appoint- 
ment of chaplains in the two houses 
of Congress and in the Legislatures 
of the several States is but one 
illustration of many that could be 
given. Whatare these acts but the 
establishment of religion in the state: 
invasions of personal liberty which 
the Christian church has instigated 
and continually advocates? The Sun- 
day rest-day, it has conveited into 
a sectarian religious day, and in every 
State the statutes bristle with penal- 
ties for the secular offender. Yet 
there is not the least warrant in the 
Constitution for any other than a 
purely secular day, a day in which the 
people all may rest from their labors 
and enjoy themselves, or enrich their 
lives in whatsoever ways their judg- 
went and discretion shall urge, bar- 
ring only one thing—they are not 
to interfere, by the nature of their 
festivities, with one anotLer. They 
are to be considerate and mindful of 
one another and create no disturb- 
ance. That is all. That is the 
whole of it. There is not the slight- 
est obligation to go to church, 
or refrain from going to a 
theater or a fair. Do as you 
please. The church may not say to 
the theater on that day, “I am holier 
than thou. I open my doors; you 
close yours.” Not to the Fair, the 
World’s Fair or any other: “Close 
your gates that people may come to 
the Christian house of prayer.” No: 
the theater, the Fair, can as well re- 
tort by a like demand on the church. 
But every such demand from what- 
ever source is out of place. The one 
injunction on which all the people 
cau agree is this: On this universal 
Rest-day go and do what you please, 
only let not your going or doing in- 
terfere with the same privilege to 
others—a privilege, a right withheld 
from no one. 

If Christianity cannot hold its own 
against theater, fair, picnic, or 
Whatever else, under this equal rul- 
ing, so much the worse fcr the Chris- 
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tian gospel. At any rate it should 
have no backing from the state. 


ne would suppose that this plain 
truth should be pretty well under- 
stood and accepted by this time. 
Perhaps it is, but the whole career of 
tie Christian churches, with rare ex- 
ceptions, shows only a determination 
to set at naught or reverse the plan 
of religious liberty which the Consti- 
tution ordained. 

Twenty years ago their leading rep- 
resentatives solemnly proclaimed: 
“First, anationis the creature of God: 
second, it is clothed with authority 
derived from God; third, it is under 
the dominion of Jesus Christ, the 
appointed ruler of nations; fourth, it 
is subject to the Bib‘e, with special 
revelation of the moral law.” 


These propositions were deliber- 
ately set forth in a call issued 
for a national convention, whose 


business it should be to propose and 
secure, if possible, the adoption by 
the States of the following “amend- 
ment” to the National Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United 
States, humbly acknowledging A\l- 
mighty God as the source of all 
authority and power in civil govern- 
ment, the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
ruler among the nations, and His re- 
vealed will as of supreme authority, 
in order to constitute a Christian 
government, and in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the 
inalienable rights and. blessings of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness to ourselves, our posterity, and 
all the inhabitants of the land, do 
ordain and establish this constitution 
for the United States of Am-rica.” 

“Nothing can be plainer,” as Fran- 
cis E. Abbot pointed out at the 
time, “than that the contemplated 
change, if made, would involve a 
political revolution of the most sweep- 
ing and profound character. It would 
be the overthrow of the ree Republic 
and the erection of a Christian The- 
ocracy in its stead.” 

The call was signed by William 
Strong, Urited States Supreme Court, 
and by a long list of vice presiaents, 
including judges, governors, college 
presidents, professors, bishops, clergy- 
men and ministers of every leading 
Protestant denomination, not omit- 
ting the Universalist, which was rep- 
resented by “the Rev. A. A. Minor, 
Db. D., President of Tufts College, 
Mass.,” and the Unitarian, represent- 
ed by the Rey. A. D. Mayo, D. D., 
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one of many “gentlemen of Cincin. 
nati concurring in the foregoing call.” 

As we remember, this “call” did not 
provoke a very exciting discussion at 
the time outside the circle of those 
immediately interested in the project. 
And if the project itself has 
Slumbered since then, no one 
witnessing’ the 
tisan, 


extreme par- 
sectarian bias of § leading 
Christian churches and ministers in 
this last year of grace, can for a mo- 
ment doubt that it needs only the 
opportune moment t») reanimate the 
old endeavor and bring it to the front 
as a great controlling feature of some 
State or national campaign. That 
the undertaking will ever be accom- 
plished we do not believe. The whole 
country, it seems to us, is under too 
much headway in the opposite direc- 
tion. Yet vigilance and steady effort 
in the education of the masses in lib- 
eral principles is strictly in order. 

In his discourse at the time, which 
discourse should continue to be a 
tract for the t mes, Dr. Abbot did 
not mince his words nor disguise his 
horror of the proposed “amendment.” 
He met the four propositions by de- 
claring: “Here are four immeasura- 
ble, unfathomable falsehoods.”  In- 
stead of their being true he _ pro- 
claimed the following: “lI. A nation 
is the creature of man. 2. It is 
clothed with no authority not derived 
from himself. 3. It is not under the 
dominion of Jesus Christ. 4. Itis no 
more subject to the Bible than it is 


to the Koran or the Book of 
Mormon. ‘These counter propositions 
are all implied in the = saying 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that governments ‘derive 
their just powers’ from the 
consent of the governed.’ The 
proposed ‘amendment’ involves the 


overthrow of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, root and branch, and the 
erection in its stead of the dismal 
catechism of the Westminster As- 
sembly as the law of the land.” 
These judges and bishops and hon- 
orable senators of twenty years ago 
fully understood the meaning of 
their amendment. They compre- 
hended the situation perfectly Wit- 
ness their own account as embodied 
in their “call.” They therein proceed 
to say that “up to the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution ac- 
knowledgments of the Christian 
religion were made by all the States. 
And in the actual administration of 
the National Government the prin- 
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ciple is admitted. But the fun- 
damental law of the _ nation, 
the Constitution of the United 
States, on which  our_ govern- 
ment rests, and according to 
which it is to be administered, 
fails to make fully and explicitly 
any such acknowledgment. This 
failure has fostered among us mis- 
Chievous ideas like the fol!owing: 
The Nation, as such, has no relations 
to God; its authority has no higher 
source than the will of the people; 
government is instituted only for the 
lower wants of man; the state goes 
beyond its sphere when it educates 
religiously, or legislates against pro- 
fanity or Sabbath desecration.” 

Exactly so. And the business of 
all believers in and defenders of the 
Constitution as it stands, forbidding 
the union of church ani state, is to 
see to it that the state shall not in the 
future “go beyond its sphere,” neither 
to “educate religiously” nor to “.egis- 
late against Sabbath desecration,” 
and whenever and wherever it has so 
done in times past, that it speedily 
retrace its steps. Let Sunday be 
a holiday, a_rest-day for a free 
people. Let it become entirely an 
American Sunday, observed in a 
truly American fashion. 

AMERICAN. 


Correspondence 


A BREATH FROM THE SOUTH. 


DEAR UNitTy: Parting with our 
good friends at Orlando, taking a 
farewell look at Lake Minnie, with 
its vividly refiected little world 
aglow with the morning sunlight, 
we set our faces homeward, leaving 
behind us the matins of the mocking- 
bird and the vespers of the mosquito, 
though truth to tell, the latter 
troubled us but little, while the for- 
mer were a continual delight. The 
day was hot and dusty, and we wise- 
ly, like good travelers, ameliorated 
our discomfort by studying the ever- 
varying panorama from the car win- 
dows—the groves of stately pines: 
the lakes, large and small, which 
abound in Florida, and from which 
the natives draw much of their sub- 
Sistence; men,, boys, and portly 
“aunties,” the latter with heads 
enveloped in huge calico sunbonnets, 
a protection from both mosquito and 
sun, dotted the banks, rod in hand 
and line in water, patiently waiting 
for a nibble; the flora, much of it 


new toour Northern eyes; the swamps, 
with their bare-kneed cypress trees 
festooned with Spanish moss swaying 
yently to and fro in the breeze, 
and the canopy of finely cut bright 
green leaves lifting themselves out of 
their gray drapery toward the blue 
sky above. Now and then we would 
come toa cut through the swamp, 
making a cleared waterway or canal 
through the dense forest of cypress 
and moss. Here we would catch 
sight of a dugout, with its solitary 
dark fisherman plying what we con- 
cluded to be the avocation of the 
cabin dwellers when orange picking 
and packing was over, and we mused 
on che past of this land and its fu- 
ture. What will the next decade 
bring to Florida? All along the line 
of the road, in the midst of young 
orange groves, little hamlets were 
springiag up of one-storied frame 
dwellings with their galerie (as in- 
dispen able to a Southern house as a 
chimney to a Northern one), in the 
vicinity of a lake or stream, often 
built around a little lake, that evi- 
dently the center of attraction. 
The country is very flat and very 
white, for the soit is white sand, 
which, though it looks uninviting to 
the agriculturist, forms a fine con- 
trast to the dark glossy green of the 
orange leaves and evidently the soil 
in which its roots revel. Grass gets 
no root hold here, and a green sward 
is only the result of care and cost, 
though the woods are gay with flow- 
ers. Only sour oranges remain hang- 
ing upon the trees until summer, 
when they will yield a grateful flavor 
to the drink of the thirsty inhabit- 
ants. Florida’s rainy season is sum- 
mer time. 

Evening brought us to Jackson- 
ville, where we bade our companion, 
who took a more direct northerly 
course, good-by. We were content 
to retire early, though not to sleep, 
as we had hoped. The air seemed 
full of martial music and cheers until 
a late hour, which were wafted in at 
our open window. At the depot next 
morning there were hearty leave-tak- 


ings among elderly gentlemen and 


everybody seemed to be either “Col- 
onel,” “Major,” or “General,” save the 
women and negroes, and we learned 
there had been a Confederate reunion 
in the city. 

Thursday was as uncomfortably 
warm as its predecessor, the scenery 
moré variel, the land more un- 
dulating, but we missed the lakes or 


ponds; the woods, however, were 
filled with a great profusion of 
flowers, white, red. purple and yel- 
low. We _- crossed the Suwanee 
River, though we saw nothing of “the 
ole’ folks at home,” however, the train 
newsboy informed us, with as much 
pride, possibly more, even, than a 
Boston boy might evince in heralding 
his nativity on Beacon Hill, that “I 
was bohn on this rivah.” 

Dawn next day brouzht us into 
Pass Christian, which we found even 
more beautiful and attractive than 
we left it eight years ago. This 
coast town, with its miles. of 
shell road skirting the Gulf on one 
side, with wharfs, bath houses, 
trees, resting places, and vast ex- 
panse of water, and on the other in- 
viting residences, beautifully culti- 
vated grounds filled with semi-tropi- 
cal fruits, flowers, and foliage, its 
wealth of magnolia and live oak 
trees, its fragrance of roses, its back- 
ground of Georgiapines, its living in- 
terest of tities Fen tontechlo, in 
holiday mood mostly. Little won- 
der that it is becoming a gay resort 
the year round—Chicago and _ the 
North in winter, New Orleans and 
the South in summer. Here we 
stopped only for “How do you do,” 
“Good-by,” anda deep draught of 
beauty, and on to New Orleans 
that city so full of oldness, bygones 
mingled with the freshness and life 
of to-day, a city peculiarly itself, al- 
ways interesting, always fascinating, 
with its French Market, St. Louis 
Cathedral, and Ursula Convent, with 
their surroundings and history, the 
shrines of St. Roch, and numerous 
monuments. A little one visiting the 
city for the firshi time exclaimed in 
front of the Margaret monument, 
that beautiful tribute to a hard-work- 
ing, large-hearted woman, “Why, 
papa, how many monuments New 
Orleans has. ‘They even erect them 
to women,” testimonies to a love of 
the noble in the people. 

Sunday morning we went to the 
quaint little Unitarian church, so 
permeated with the life and labors of 


Rev. Theodore Clapp, who gave, 


of himself so  largely—not_ to 
his own little flock, but to the 
whole city—gave himself so grandly 
that when an Eastern brother said to 
him, after one of those terrible rav- 
ages of yellow fever, when he hurried 
back to the plague-stricken city from 
an intended summer rest and labored 
incessantly with the suffering: “You 
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have done nobly, my brother, and you 
will surely get you reward.” “Get my 
reward! Why, lam getting my re- 
ward all the time,” replied the great- 
hearted Clapp. 

What a strange medley church his- 
tory is. When we go back to the 
planting of Presbyterianism in New 
Orleans and find that as usual the 
ambitious little movement begged all 
it could and then finished up by run- 
ning deeply, irrevocably into debt 
and then extricated itself by getting 
through the Louisiana Levislature a 
lottery which they sold for $25,000, 
and then sold the property to a 
munificent Jew whom they knew they 
could trust to pay the $20,000 still due 
and allow them the free use of the 
property, which he did, though of 
course he would have been excluded 
from their communion had he desired 
it. Yet outof all this faithlessness 
there came to this city, through this 
church, this man who held sway so 
long by the power of his humanity, 
nis devotion to man, his faith in the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man, all men, and it was this very 
spirit, this very loyalty, that trans- 
ferred him from the narrower to the 
broader faith and gave to the city 
its Unitarian Church, which we 
found rejoicing in a young man who 
had come fora year at least. They 
had been ministered unto so long 
from “day unto day” by “visiting 
brethren,” that a whole man, all their 
own, was something to hold a jubilee 
over, and they opened the Southern 
Conference with his installation. 
We felt constrained to tarry, at least, 
to the opening, though it interfered 
with other plans, and we had stopped 
merely to give a word of greeting 
and good-fellowship to the young 
man and woman who had left home 
and home folk, congenial surround- 
ings and associations and bravely 
faced this call to labor earnestly, de- 
votedly, for people who need them; 
their bouyancy, hope, faith in the 
future of this band of faithful, de- 
termined men and women. ‘The so- 
ciety, oaits part, has entered heartily 
into the work of helpfulness, the 
Lend a Hand has beautified the 
-social rooms and the parish is full 
of projects of improvement and 
furtherance of vigorous work. The 
church was beautifully decorated 
with a profusion of flowers for the 
installation. On one side of the 
pulpit a large portrait, on the other a 
marble bust of Theodore Clapp, be- 


longing, not to the church, as we 
could but feel they ought, but to two 
of his parishioners. We use the 
present tense, for he still ministers 
unto them. 

“What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent.” 

Mr. Fenncame, with the strength 
and freshness of our Fair city upon 
him, and delighted everybody with 
the vigor and scholarship of his in- 
Stallation sermon. The next morn- 
ing we enjoyed the devotional meet- 
ing, led by the new pastor, and the 
business session, deeply regretting our 
inability to tarry longer and see and 
hear more of the brethren in this 
interesting fleld. As we listened to 
the reports from the various churches 
and missions, there came to us these 
lines of Lowell: 

“Endurance is thecr>owning quality, 
And patience all the 
hearts; 


passions of great 

These are their stay, and when the lealen 
world 

Sets its hard fae agaiist their faithful 
thought, 

And brute strength, I.ke a scornful con- 


queror, 
Clangs his huge mace down in the other 
scale, 


The ins; ired soul but flings his patience in, 
And slowly that outweighs the ponderous 
zlobe.” 


Then, amid heat and dust, we took 
the I. C. limited for home. 
longed for a bracing breeze from Lake 
Michigan. We were heated through 
and through; went to our berth fairly 
sweltering. ‘The next evening we 
were welcomed at Oakland with, “I’ve 
a close carriage here waiting. 
up well. Worst blizzard we have had 
for some time. Awfully cold.” And 
we were whirled thrcugh wind and 
sleet into tbe hospitable atmosphere 
of All Souls, with its warmth, its 
glow, its homeiness, into its home. 

| . & Bi. a 


MR. GOULD’S RESOLUTION. 


To the Editor of Uniiy: 
All who are in the vanguard of 
Unitarianism must agree that the 


aim of Rev. A. W. Gould, as_ set 
forth in his “open letter” in UNITY 


for April 13. is grand and inspiring. 
But is it realizable? Over against 
the “no narrower sense” in which 
certain men and organizations hold 
the name Unitarian stands, its 
actual established sense, the sense it 
received in 1865, when the die of 
Unitarianism was cast, when it be- 
came another of the Christian sects. 
The name Unitarian implies “anti- 
Trinitarian” and “Christian,” what- 
ever else. it may represent. hese 
are its ineffaceable features, and with 
these freedom, true freedom, is in- 


How we 
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compatible. Hence since the broad 
sense which the W. U. C. propos;es 
to attach to the name Unitarian, 


cannot in the nature of things be 
the sense which the whole de- 
nomination will a‘cept, what 


Other rational, practical, alternative 
is there but to say to the denomina- 
tion, “We recognize the established 
significance of the name Unitarian, 
we would gladly indor-e anew and 
broader statement of its meaning: 
but since we cannot carry the whole 


denomination in this’ effort, we 
frankly reject it because we cannot 
give our assent to the limitations 


which inhere in the name. 

Until this logical and consistent 
position is taken, the conflict between 
words and ideas cannot end. Two 
principles are at war with each other, 
authority and freedom, and between 
them must every man choose: both 
cannot be held logically and consist- 
ently, for they are mutually exclu- 
sive. ‘The spirit of the W. U. C is 
inspiring to a degree, but it cherishes 
the vain expectation that the name 
Unitarian will yet be made to mean 
just what the conference desires 
it should imply. ‘Therefore, to 
use an old illustration, seeing that 
the Great Eastern cannot be made to 
go the way of the conference row- 
boat, let the conference cut the cord 
that connects it with the Great 
Kastern and steer its skiff its own 
way. 

To be able to call one’s boat one’s 
own and to steer it “toward one’s 
highest ideals” is far nobler than 
dodging behind the Great Eastern, 
however handsomely equipped she 
may be. 

Better it is to run the risk of being 
capsized in the free church wherry 
than to follow in the wake of the 
Unitarian steamer when her flag and 
her course are not such as the free 
soul respects. Courage and con- 
science—these are the needs of the 


hour. ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
TACOMA, Wash., April 24, 1893. 
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All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem tobe of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further 
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THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHSIST, By 
the authors of “Progressive Orthodoxy.” 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 233. $1. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 
By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 305. $1225. 

THE GOSPEL OF PAUL. By Charles 
Carroll Everett. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo., 


pp. 305. $1.50. 
EL NuEvo Munpo: A Poem. By 
Louis James Block. Chicago: Charles 


H,. Kerr & Co. Cloth, l6mo. pp. 95. $1. 


[NITARIAN k BELIEF. 


16 Tracts by 8 Authors, setting forth the 

principles, doctrines and basis of fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian Church. All mailed for 
25 cents. UNITY PUBLISHING COMMIT- 
TEE, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ChurcheDoor Pulpit 


NOT INSTITUTIONS, BUT HOMES. 


Being the Fourth in the Cours: on “Ap- 
plied Religion,’ Preached in All Souls 
Church, Chicago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


God setteth the solitary in families.—Psalms 
Ixviii. 6. 


The boast of modern society is the 
amount expended in benevolent pur- 
poses. Our cities point with pride to 
their charitable “institutions.” Our 
own city is justly proud in the pos- 
session of many such institutions, 
generously planned, nobly built, com- 
fortably supported, many of them 
backed by substantial endowments. 
A report of the Chicago charities for 
the year 1891, prepared by the I[lli- 
nois Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections,” has a map of the city of 
Chicago upon which the locations of 
the permanently located institutions 
of the city are marked with red num- 
bers. Forty-two such are indicated. 
Eleven of them are asylums for chil- 
dren, in the way of permanent 
“Homes.” Seven more are classed. 
under the head of “Industrial 
Schools.” The eleven asylums for 
children sheltered during the year 
1891, 3,164 different children for a 
longer or shorter period, at a total 
cost of $103,747, or an average cost 
per child of a little over $32. The 
seven “industrial schools,” four of 
which are boarding or home schools, 
accommodated 2,507 children at a to- 
tal of $103,748, or over #40 per child. 
This does not count the 217 children 
given shelter in day nurseries, or the 
children, of whom there are perhaps 
not a thousand, p'aced in homes by 
other institutions. Altogether, this 
expensive and elaborate machinery. 
with its fifteen or more permanent 
buildings, many of them reared on 
very costly ground, gave temporary 
shelter to about 5,000 children in the 
city of Chicago. In that same year 
there were arrested in the city 12,871 
minors, 240 of them under 10 years 
of age, at a cost of $25 each. 

Let me not chill the humane efforts 
or discount the generous impulses of 
this city. Let me not be ungrateful 
for the amount of love given to these 
little ones who seem to have been 
thrown upon a_ loveless’ world. 
It is not that these § massive 
buildings, with their “modern im- 
provements,” well heated and well 
ventilated, and in the main well 
managed, are not much better than 
something worse. They are provi- 
dential shelters that have soothed 
the breaking hearts of little ones and 
eased the way of thousands along the 
sad, rebellious paths of premature 
death. . They have taken the hands 
of thousands more and tried to lead 
them into ways of industry and into 
habits of usefulness, making of them 
self-reliant and self-supporting men 
and women. 

But I believe there is a more ex- 
cellent way. ‘These institutions will 
some day appear as: cruel, unnatural 


and monstrous as now seem the old 


alms-houses, poor-houses and pauper - 


barracks of a century ago. ‘These in- 
stitutions are unscientific and unnat- 
ural, and consequently fail under 
such artificial conditions to build up 
character. A beautiful institution 
may be a miserable place for the 
plastic soul of a child. ‘The more ex- 
cellent its management, the more 
methodic the administration, the less 
play is there for individual peculiari- 


ties, the less need of self-administra- 


tion, personal responsibility and di- 
rection. I know not which to pity 
the more, the boy who knows not 
where his to-morrow’s dinner is to 
come from, through whose tattered 
clothes the cruel winter winds find 
easy access to an underfel body and 
cause it to shiver like an aspen leaf 
in the summer breeze, or that other 
boy, dressed in uniform, at least 
when he goes to meeting, who is 
scrubbed by rule, fed from a printed 
bill of fare, who always knows on 
what days bean or potato soup is to 
be expected; who knows which are 
pie and which are pudding days: the 
bo} who is marched to the table, 
marched to his play-ground, marched 
to his bed, and who is sure that he 
will have a methodic funeral if he 
dies. I say | know not which of these 
two boys to pity the more, but I sus- 
pect that the chances of the former 
boy to a useful manhood are greater 
than those of the latter. I have 
nothing to say against this method in 
institutions. If institutions are to 
be maintained, they can be main- 
tained in no other way. All I say is 
that the military standard is not the 
one that fits for life. I pity tne men 
who live in barracks, except when 
called thereto by a high necessity and 
permeated with a noble cause that 
leads to self-forgetfulness. 


* . * * * 


All this would be very ungracious 
talk did I not frankly confess that 
these institutions are better than 
something worse—the exponents of 
the better side of society, hopeful 
harbingers of better things, and did I 
not in the second place believe and 
insist ‘that there is a better way 
already feasible, the practicality of 
which is demonstrated. This way, 
for the sake of convenience, I will 
call the Philadelphia method. Ten 
years ago and more, a few of the 
philanthropic and progressive women 
of Philadelphia, who made it their 
business to co-operate with the in- 
stitutions for the relief of children in 
that city, probably no other city 
in America has brought these in- 
stitutions to such perfection, grew 
sick at heart over the pale children, 
the premature little menand women, 
the artificial conditions which Shese 
institutions necessitated, and their 
poor results and unsatisfyiag out- 
come. For the truth must be con- 
fessed, a truth well established by the 
statistics of institutions in Europe 
and America, the children who come 
out of these institutions do not yield 


very encouraging results. ‘The plia- 
ble, obedient, well-ordered child in 
the institution who, for from one to 
ten years has handed over his own 
will to the matron, who has had his 


clothes fitted to him, his food 
prepared for him, his days 
mapped out for him, enters 


life with a paralyzed will. He 
yoes into the world, it may be, with 
a somewhat trained head and some- 
what skilled fingers, but without a 
trained will. He has not been tough- 
ened by hard knocks, disciplined by 
mistakes all his own, and above all, 
he has not caught the esprit de corps. 
the enthusiasm that comes from the 
struggle of life, from winning his 
own friends and struggling for his 
own money. 


These Philadelphia women sought 
a more excellent way. They organ- 
ized under a State law the “Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania.” They 
said, “Not institutions, but Homes:” 
other things being equal, “Not city, 
but country;” and, to begin with at 
least, “Not Charity with a capital C, 
but business: not charity, but justice 
all around.” ‘These women did not 
ask for a dollar to put into brick and 


mortar. They coveted no city real 
estate. They established no soup 
houses. They bought no cots and 


made no beds. They simply sought 
desk room for a very few skillful 
agents. They constituted themselves 
a transplanting bureau, transferring 
children who were homeless and 
friendless from the close and artificial 
confinement of the city to the simple 
but wholesome homes of industrious 
mechanics and farmers, and there 
paying for their board, getting fam- 
ily surroundings at lower rates than 
the child could be maintained at in 
the institutions of the city. Ten 
years ago these women found children 
confined in the poor-houses all over 
the State of Pennsylvania. ‘They se- 
cured the passage of a law making it 
a punishable crime to confine chil- 
dren in any poor-house in the State 
for more than sixty days, and then 
they said to the reformatories and 
county commissioners, “Give us the 
custody of thes2 children Pay us 
what it costs you to keep them and 
we will find them boarding places in 
the homes of good, hard-working 
farmers, where the child will find 
his way back into normal relations. 
We will not give these chi'dren away. 
We will not tempt selfish men and 
women to adopt them for the work 
they will get out of them. At first 
it will be a purely business relation.” 
From the start they found in the 
State of Pennsylvania ten times as 
many chances as they could utilize 
for boarding chiidren at $1.75 per 
week in good, kind country and 
village homes. Having thus 
made a beginning in rescuing chil- 
dren from the alms-houses and re- 
formatories of the State, they con- 
tinued their work in providing for 
the inevitable stream of helpless and 
dependent children that come from 
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the police courts, from the sin- 
stricken and death-stricken parentage 
of a greatcity, and at last they fouud 
themselves rescuing children from 
the institutions of Philadelphia. say 
ing the children from the asylums 
for children, and they have abso- 
lutely closed up some of the estab- 
lished institutions of that city. 
These voluntarily went out of busi- 
ness because they had nothing so 
good to offer the homeless boy and 
girl as a chance to live in the clean 
home of a Chester County Quaker, 
where he would have to eat in the 
kitchen, and perhaps sleep in the 
attic, but where he could play with 
the dog, go get the cows, watch the 


, calves, hunt hens’ eggs, begin to be 


useful, and where, very likely, at the 
end of six months, the good Quaker 
wife would come to the conclusion 
that Johnny had better stay. The 
family would relinquish his board 
money and get a paper from the com- 
mittee that Johnny shouid not be 
taken away so lony as his stay was 
inutually agreeable. All this while 
Johnny is under the eye of some be- 
nevolent member of this “Aid Socie- 
ty,” nearly all of whom, I believe, are 
women, as they ought to be. Atthe 
end of a year he may be adopted by 
the family, though that is a privilege 
granted hesitatingly, and only after 
abundant proof that the love life, 
which alone justifies such a transac- 
tion, is well started. Over five years 
ago I spent two days in investigating 
the workinys of this society. Last 
summer I visited their rooms again 
and found the same undramatic, in- 
conspicuous, silent but divine work 
going on with increasing contidence 
and widening success, and the possi- 
bilities for placing these dependent 
children of the public in unquestion- 
ably wholesome private families, 
most of them industrious, hard-work- 
ing, poor, industrious farmers and 
mechanics, at $1.75 to $2 per week, 
exceeding their demand a hundred- 
fold. Who will say that such a 
home, where the child will grow 
up surrounded by the environments 
from which he must eventually wring 
his living,if he is to be an honest man, 
isnot better than any modern, steam- 
heated “Home,” with a capital “H,” 
ever can be, where the child becomes 
accustomed to conveniences and lux- 
uries which it cannot hope to enjoy 


when once outside the “institution.” 
* *& * * * * 


ido not urge this family method 
uf helpfulness for its economy, but 
for its humanity, for its manifest 
sense and for its boundless possibili- 
ties But it has its economic phase 
of much interest. Society divides 
itself for present purposes into three 
quite clearly defined classes, viz: 
First, the unfortunate, dependent 
Clas; w! o, for good reasons, are un- 
able to provide for themselves. This 
class certainly includes the children, 
the sick and the very aged. Second, 
a wealthy class who hold an un- 
earned increment as well as a Senevo- 


lent purpose, who have money but no 
time or place with which they may 
help the needy. ‘Third, the self- 
supporting industrial class who would 
like to hep or care for these de- 
pendent ones if they could afford it. 
They have labor and house and heart- 
room which they would be glad to 
put to bread-winning service for 
themselve; and others. It is the ex- 
istence of this class, and its avail- 
ability for charitable purposes, that 
is almost entirely ignored in our 
philanthropic schemes. All over our 
country there are those who would be 
glad of the opportunity to earn a lit- 
tle money in this way. Chicago 
spent in 1891, in round numbers, 
$104,000 upon her asylums for chil- 
dren, without counting her perma- 
nent investments. How many com- 
forts, how much light that would 
have carried into one thousand poor 
farmers’ homes who would have been 
glad to board, the wh le year round, 
one of these unfortunate children for 
$104, or $2 per week. ‘There are 
plenty of farmers in Illinois who, 
with the raw food material at hand, 
would realize from one such child 
more income than from any other 
one source on his farm, and he would 
be able to give in return to the child 
what the best city institution ever 
reared could not give it. The city is 
constantly robbing the country of its 
intelligence and its health. With- 
out that constant stream of energy 
from the farm, this and every other 
metropolis would co!lapse. It would 
wither from inanity. Its manhood 
would disappear and its womanhood 
wou'd be lost in the labyrinths of 
social form and nerveless etiquette. 
Let the city send back some of its 
well-earned money, some of its sur- 
plus funds. Let what is now being 
piled up into stone walls in the name 
of char.ty be invested in the honest 
homes of the sturdy and industrious 
men and women on the farms. Let 
us pay them for reconstructing the 
image we have deformed, restoring 
the outlines that we in the city have 
defaced, thereby giving them a 
chance to train up another set of toil- 
ers in their fields and kit’ hens and 
send back a percentage of them able 
to cope with the temptations and 
competitions of the city. On, if we 
can give nothing else to the orphan 
child let us give it sunshine, give it 
the cheapest of blessings, plenty of 
out-of-doors. Let the little one who 
misses the mother heart know the 
sweet companionship of the farm- 
yard, the beauties of the meadow, 
and the glories of the forest and the 
orchard. 
* * * * 7” 


I have been talking chiefly about 
child-helping institutions, but. the 
principle is equally applicable to all 
the institutions where there is no 
need of expert professional skill, such 
as in hospitals, schools for the feeble- 
minded and the deaf mute. But 
even in these, the cruel classification 
should be ignored as soon as possible. 
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The best educated blind people are 
those who have taken their chances 
in the public school, who have seen 
with their ears and through the 
kindly eyes of their classmates, of 
whom there are always willing ones 
for such uses. Our institutions of 
charity, so-called, represent at best 
the cruel kindness of the thoughtless 
and the selfish. those who buy them- 
selves free from the law of mutual 
service with money. Most of the in- 
stitutions we are proud of repris2nta 
pathos unspeakable. The inmates 
represent a “happy family” more mis- 
erable than that exhibited at the 
circus. ‘Take our most popular ones, 
such as the “Old teople’s Homes.” 
Why should old age be made such an 
instrument of mockery? What cruel 
law of kindness is this that shuts 
sixty or a hundred septuagenarians off 
by themselves where they must shout 
in each other’s deaf ears and where 
there must be a universal anxiety 
about spectacles? It is because it is 
the best we can do now, but it is not 
so good as what we shall som: day 
learn to do. In 1891 Chicago had 869 
inmates in six different old people’s 
institutions, and it cost to keep 
them, without making any allow- 
ance for the valuable properties in- 
volved, which must amount to several 
millions, $588,244. What comforta- 
ble homes with pleasant people might 
be secured where every old lady 
would be “grandma” to somebody 
and eve~y old man “grandpa” to some- 
thing, if that money were taken out- 
side this noisy city into the beautiful 
homes of Lake, McHenry, or Kane 
Counties. If there is cruelty in these, 
the tenderest nu sings of our institu- 
tion of charity, how much more cruel 
is the grouping of people by virtue of 
their misfortunes, their mistakes and 


their crimes. What inbumanity 
there is in these names, _ if 
not in these things: “Erring 
Women's Home,” “Foundling’s 


Home,” “Home for the Friendless,” 
“Home for Incurables,” “Home for 
Crippled Children,” what sarcasm in 
such uses of the word “home.” Who 
are you who are not in an “erring 
woman’s home?” Who am I that 
should pronounce any soul “friendless” 
and should proceed to corral such 
and call the corral a “home,” instead 
of helping each to where he may 
make friends if he has none? Where 
is the line crossing which we become 
“old people?” I believe it is fixed at 
sixty years in the charters of some of 
our institutions, but what of thos-2 
senile people at forty? and those like 
Gladstone and Martineau, youthful 
at eighty? Let us scatter and not 
congregate these unfortunates so 
that the divine law of helpfulness, 
the natural exchange of strength and 
weakness, the human sympathies. 
may have their legitimate play. Let 
us not multiply arbitrary distinct'ons 
and magnify accidental aifferences. 

These artificial contrivances have 
other dangers. It is thus we gener- 
ate the thing we would cure. Pauper- 
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ism and dependency grow like weeds 
in a garden upon our institutional 
systems. When Kings County, New 
York, built a noble palace for its 
pauper children the number suddenly 
sprang up from 300 to 1,400 appli- 
cants. Build this year an institution 
for 300 crippled children, and it will 
be filled by next year. Build an annex 
for 300 one-legged boys, and promptly 
they will be forthcoming. Put an 
annex on the other side for one-armed 
girls, and it would not be long before 
it also will be filled. Our so-called 
charitable “institutions” put a prem- 
ium on dependence instead of being 
a challenge to self-reliance as they 
ought to be. Chris Berger, a valiant 
comrade of mine in the army, came 
home with his left hand gone and 
the thumb off his right hand, and 
instead of going to a “Soldiers’ Home,” 
as he might, he went_to his family. 
Wife and children became left hand 
and thumb to him. So with them 
“Chris” was almost as good as new, 
and he went on with that stump of 
a hand, plowing and teaming, work- 
ing and planning, and every farmer 
for miles around was ready to help 
out “Chris,” and he is to-day an in- 
dependent farmer in Wisconsin. If 
he had gone to one of the many “Sol- 
diers’ Homes” he would Fave been an 
unhappy imbecile all these years. 
The unkindest cut the Government 
ever gave to its citizen soldiers are 
these falsely called “Homes,” where 
brave men are allowed to rot in their 
debauchery. One half of the amount 
of money invested would have paid 
for the board and washing of every 
one of the soldiers who ought not to 
be neglected. Not institutions, but 
homes for them as for others. Not 
more money, but more brains do we 
want. This higher charity will rec- 
ognize the cruelty, the brutality of 
thus robbing people of their wills, 
robbing children of their individual- 
ity. I did-and do love and revere the 
blue that marks the guardian of the 
best nation on the globe, but oh, how 
sick | became of three years of uui- 
form, and how my soul leaped up 
when once more I found myself 
dressed as an individual with other 
responsibilities and privileges than 
that of “covering my file leader, 
touching elbows to the right, and 
keeping the regulation step.” I look 
for the new philanthropy that will 
demolish our institutions, use the 
money to put our unfortunates, par- 
ticularly our unfurtunate children, 
into homes, not for “charity's sake,” 
not, at first, for love but fcr money, 
fair exchange on business terms. 


Charles L. Brace, of blessed mem- 
ory in New York city, inaugurated a 
holy work when he gathered the ref- 
use children of New York together, 
washed and clothed them, brought 
them West in train-loads and scat- 
tered them through the farmer homes 
of Iowa, Minnesota, and Illinois. 
This had its dangers. There were 
some sad consequences, but a child 
had better be lost on the prairie than 
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in the slums of New York. ‘There 
was more show for him in the hands 
of a brutal farmer than in the den of 
thieves from which he was gathered. 
But this Philadelphia plan avoids 
most of these dangers. It does not 
give over the children. ‘The officers 
of the society watch over them, and 
will relinquish their trust only into 
the arms of greater love than theirs, 
and anearer care than they can ex- 
ercise. 

The great objection to this move- 
ment is the crowning argument for 
it. It means greater personal atten- 
tion. It means work, love-work, 
work that will bring no credit, otfer 
no tangible results. ‘The ambition 
that makes a good institution, c!ean 
walls, prompt discipline, gay uni- 
form, the martial bearing and mili- 
tary step and all that, is left out of 
this method. Let it go, we have had 
enough of it; too muchof it! There 
is rising inthis dawnof the twentieth 
century a new and a_ providential 
class of workers whoare about to 
learn a truer incentive te work than 
this external parade. It was no mere 
chance that led to the organization 
of this Philadelphia society: by a 
body of women, liberal, progressive 
women at that. Such women are the 
predestined almoners of the new 


charity. Theexigenciesof American 
life and the triumph of inven- 
tions are fast making a leisure 


class for us here, aclass of people 
who may have some part of every 
day for themselves if they will, and 
some portion of every week for the 
public weal, if they will, and that 
class is made up of the women of our 
communities. Into their hands must 
we intrust much, not all, of this 
work. When the stone walls, with 
their cruel exclusions, fall from be- 
tween the unfortunate dependents of 
society and the world, there will be 
built around them a living wall of 
mother hearts, they will be woven 
into the sacred tissue of human s0- 
ciety. The final completion of this 
home-making will be intrusted to the 
hands of her who first built the fire 
on the hearthstone. When woman 
comes to her majority and seeks and 
accepts her share of this common 
trust, then men will intrust her with 
the revenues she has aided in gather- 
ing. She will see to it that “even 
the solitary are set in families.” City 
money and country willingness, love 
and opportunity, will combine in re- 
claiming the dependent back into in- 
dependence. Then the country will 
become the natural asylum of the 
sick and the poor, and the city will 
rightly bear its full share of the bur- 
den. Let the city pay the country 
for the work which it now does so 
poorly itself. Five years ago there 
were over 300 women in the State of 
Pennsylyania engaged in this divine 
farming, and only three or tour of 
them received salaries. I presume 
it is now managed in the same way. 

Let us not go begging of the poor 
farmers to take care of our paupers, 


but ask them to co-operate with us 
in the mutual work of giving homes 
to the homeless, making love and 
wisdom do the work which to-day is 
imperfectly done by brick and mor- 
tar. This will be a slow and difficult 
task. There will be objections, dis- 
appointments, failures, but we must 
remember that we are not supplant- 
ing a faultless system, we can scarce- 
ly do less or poorer than we are doing 
now. Wemay and ought todo much 
better. When the church comes 
down to live on the earth, and with 
Jesus welcomes the little ones as 
members of the heavenly kingdom, 
then we may begin to do some good 
in the world on lines that will last. 


Applied Religion 


—BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1.esulte and its possible cure. 


I, Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have use. it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Grime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says & Woman. 


IV. Wot Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question, 
“What shall we do with dependent children?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 


CURED 


* About seven or eight months ago I 
was attacked-by a cough, and at once 
began to take a medicine much adver- 
tised as an expectorant, and continued 
using it until I had taken about six bot- 
tles. Instead of giving me relief, it only 
made me worse. I tried several other 
remedies, but all in vain, and I don’t 
think I had three whole nights’ rest 
during myillness. I began to think that 


Consumption 


had laid hold of me, and my hopes of 
recovery were all gone. I was a mere 
skeleton, but a friend of mine, who had 
been some time away, called to see 
me. He recommended me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and kindly sending 
me a bottle, I took it, but with little 
hopes of recovery. Iam thankful, how- 
aver, to say that it cured me, and I am 
to-day enjoying the best of health.’’— 
J. Wilmot Payne, Monrovia, Liberia. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Massa. 
Prompttoact,suretocure 
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Wotes from the Field 


W. U. C. Announcement. The 
Treasurer of the Western Conference 
reports the following receipts: 


Amount previously reported... ......... B1,419.04 
from First Unitarian Society, Greeley, 


iA le Til ED SIR CA aie” TE Sgt nr meget, ee a 10.00 
trom Unitarian Society, Menominee, 

EE ie dS cd De OR eae ek hid ae beh 6 6. 10.00 
All Souls’ Church, Janesville, Wis...... 20.00 


$1,450.04 
Kach year there come in contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals 
at the ussembling of the Conference 
in annual meeting, and the ‘Treas- 
urer will await these. It would bea 
yreat convenience to him, however, 
if these could be sent somewhat soon- 
er, or if he could be notified before- 
hard of the amounts tu be expected 
from the respective churches having 
vet made no contribution. 


Chicago: W. U. OC. Directors’ 
Meeting. A meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Western Unitarian Con. 
ference was held at 175 Dearborn 
street at 2:30 p. m, April 25. Pres- 
ent, Messrs. Blake, Gould, Hosmer, 
Van Inwagen, West, and Miss Hul- 
tin. Several resident members were 
out of the city, including President 
Shorey. Mr. Van Inwagen was called 
to the chair. ‘The monthly report of 
Treasurer Leonard was read by the 
Secretary, including a lette: received 
by Mr. Leonard fiom Rey. J. LI. 
Jones, accompanying the latter’s pay- 
ment on Endowment-Fund subscrip- 
tion, stating that said payment was 
made unde: protest, and asking that 
the letter be read at the Directors’ 
meeting. As the Board has hitherto 
declined to act on the point raised, 
leaving it to the action of the Con- 
ference in annual meeting, no action 
was taken on the letter. 

The Secretary, as chairman of the 
committee on the Conference pro- 
gram, made a final report. Some 
discussion as to the best arrangement 
of some parts of the program follow- 
ed. It was voted that to the note* 
ordered at the last meeting to be in- 
serted upon the program, there be 
added the following: 

“By instruction of the Board of 
Directors, at the meeting of April 25, 
four o'clock on Wednesday afternoon 
(May 17) is fixed for the above 
purpose.” 

Mr. Gould, as chairinan of the com- 
inittee on the World’s Fair exhibit, 
reported the Unitarian booth = as 
nearly ready for use, and also read 
letters from Secretary Reynolds, of 
Boston, in regard to the contribution 
of the A. U. A. to the exhibit and in 
defraying the expenses involved. At 
Mr. Gould’s suggestion the Directors 
voted a present appropriation of $75. 
Adjourned to Monday, May 15, at 
2:30 p.m. F. L. HOSMER, Sec’y. 


(*N. RB. The note here referred to reads thus: 
“The Secretary has received official informa- 
tion from some members of the Conference 
that the resolution, supplementary to the Cin- 
cinnati resolution, passed at the last meeting 
of ‘the Conference, will be brought up for 
further consideration during the coming meet- 
ing, and the Business Committee will provide 
a suitable time for it.” | 
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Western Unitarian Conference.— 
The program of the Western 
Anniversaries, to be held in Chi- 
cago next week, is given below: 
Women's Western Unitarian Conference. 


TURSDAY, MAY 16. 
9:30 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 


10:00 a m. Address of the President, Rev. Ida 
C, Hultin; Report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. Marion H. Perkins: Re- 
port of Mrs. B. C. Reed, Secretary of the 
Post Office Mission. 


10:45 a.m. Reports of the various branch or- 
ganizations; brief addresses by repre- 
sentatives of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Christian Women: 
the New York League of Unitarian 
Women: the Pacific Coast Conference of 
Unitarian Women. 


12:00 m. ‘Transaction of Business. 
1:00 p.m. Intermission. Lunch servedin the 
Church. 


2:00 p.m. Paper: The Effect of Liberal 
Thought upon the Character and Work 
of Women; Rev. Mila F. Tupper. 

Discussion of the Paper: (a) The ef- 
feot upon the happiness of women; Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley. ()) The effect upon 
the devotional spirit of women: lev. 
Sophie Gibb. (c) The effect upon the 
practical activities of women: Mra. W. 
C, Gannett. 


3:30 p.m. Original Poem: The Present Hour: 
by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton. 


Western Unitarian Conterence. 
(Thirty-ninth aunual session.) 
MONDAY, MAY 15, 
Meeting of Board of Directors. 
TUESDAY, MAY ib. 


7:45 p.m. Opening Service; Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 17. 

900 a.m. Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. 

George W. Buckley, Sturgis, Mich. 

10:00 am. Business session of the Conference: 
Opening.Address by the President, Hon. 
D. L. Shorey; Report of the Secretary, 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer; Report of the Treas- 
urer, Mr. Myron Leonard; brief reports of 
State Missionary work, ani of Rev. T. B. 
Forbush, Western Superint ndent of the 
American Unitarian Association; Ap- 
pointment of Committees. 

12:00 m. Paper: ‘the Free Church and what it 
will Cost; Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

1:00 p.m. Intermission; Lunch served in the 
Church, 

2:00 p.m. Discussion of Mr. Dole’s Paper, led 
by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Dr. H. : 
Thomas and Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

4:00 p.m. Special Business.* 

7:45 p.m. Paper: The Relation of the Pulpit 
to the Social and Kconomic Questions of 
oa Day; Rev. Allen W. Gould, Hinsdale, 
Ill. 

Discussion of Mr. Gould’s Paper: Speak- 
ers, J. Laurence Laughlin, Head Pro- 
fessor of Political Kconomy in Chicago 
University; William G. Hale, Head Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Chicago University: 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House; M. M. 
Mangasarian, of the Ethical Culture Se- 
ciety; a representativet of the Salvation 
Army, to be announced. 


THURSDAY, MAY 18, 


9:00 a.m. Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. 
Eliza 'T. Wilkes. 


10:00 a.m. (Sunday Sshool Society: v. Pro- 
gram below.) 


12:00 m. Business Session of the Conference. 


1:6 p.m. Intermission; Lunch served in the 
Church. 


2:00 p. m. Business Session; closing business 
of the Conference. 

8:00 p.m. Closing Service; Sermon by Rev. 
John W. Chadwick. 


2:50 p.m, 


*The following note appears upon the pro- 
gram by instruction of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the W. U. C., March 7: : 

The Secretary has received official informa- 
tion from some members of the Conference 
that the Resolution, supplementary tothe Cin- 
cinnati Resolution, passed at the last meeting 
of the Conference, will be brought up for fur- 
ther consideration during the coming meeting, 
and the Business Committee will provide a 
suitable time for it. 

By instruction of the Board of Directors at 
the meeting of April 25, four o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 17, is fixed forthe 
above purpose. 

+Mrs. Ballington Booth has been invited, and 
it is yet hoped that she may be able to aceept; 
but word had not been received from her when 
the program went to press. 
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Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


THURSDAY, MAY I18, 


10:00 a.m. Report of the President, Rev. Allen 
W. Gould; Report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. Marion H, Perkins. 


10:20 a.m. A Sunday-school Experienee Meet- 
ing, with brief talks on: The Teach- 
ers’ Meeting, by Kev. ie * 8 
Jones; The ‘alk to All, bv Rev. W. 
W. Fenn; The Blackboard, by Rev. W. C. 
Gannett; The Infant Class, by Mra. Kftie 
i. Holway, of Decorah, lowa: The Re- 
ligious Aspects of Citizenship, by Rev. Cc. 
Fr. Dole; The Children of Non-Church 
goers, by Rev. A. M. Judy: The Festivals, 
by Kev. J. V. Blake; The One-Topic Sys- 
tem, by Rev.J. IT. Sunderland: The six 
Years’ Course, by Prof. J. B. Johnson, 
Washington University, St. Louis. Gen- 
eral Discussion. 


11:45am. Klection of officers and other busi- 
ness. 


Notice to Delegates and Attend- 
ants: Delegate, and attendants 
at the meetings will report, up- 
on arrival, at Unity Church, Dear- 
born Avenue, corner of Walton Place. 
‘Take either the Clark Street or State 
Street cars to the North Side, stop- 
ping at Walton Place. 

Owinz to the unusual demand al- 
ready made upon private hospitality 
in the city, by reason of the World's 
air, arrangements have bcen made 
to secure comfortable accommoda- 
tions for those so desiring: and a list 
of these, with prices, will be shown 
at the church. Lunch will be served 
each day in the church parlors. 

It will prove a mutual accommoda- 
tion if friends coming to the confer- 
ence will send their names before- 
hand to “Unity Church Committee, 
the Plaza Hotel.” 


NoTe.—Delezate Membership in 
the Western Unitarian Conference 
shall be acjuired by certificate of ap- 
po.ntment by any religious society or 
organization that shall have, during 
the previous year, contributed not 
less than $L0 to the Conference. Such 
society or organization may be so rep- 
resented by three general delegates, 
and one additional delegate for each 
thirty families connected with such 
society or church. And such dele- 
gates, together with all officers of 
the Conference, the officers of the 
State Conferences within its limits, 
of the Sunday-school Society, of the 
Women’s Western Conference, and 
all missionaries at work within its 
limits, alone have the right to vote. 


Delegate Membership in the Wom- 
en’s Western Unitarian Conference 
shall be acquired by certificate of ap- 
pointment by any re igious society or 
organization that shall have, during 
the previous year, contributed not 
less than $5 dollars to the Confer- 
ence; and such society or organiza- 
tion may be represented by two gen- 
eral delegates. 


Weirs, N. H.—The sixteenth an- 
nual Grove Meeting at this place will 
begin on Sunday, Juiy 31, and end 
on Sunday, Aug. 7. As usual, be- 


sides the best Unitarian speakers, 
ministers of several denom nations 
will be invited in the interests of a 
broad religious fellowship. 
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Greeley, Col.—The fourth annual 
session of the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference of Liberal Christian Churches 
was held at the Unitarian Church at 
Greeley. Colo., April 28, 29, and 30. 
Friday evening the opening services 
were conducted by Rev. R. E. Blount, 
of Greeley, and Rev. W. R. G. Mellen, 
of Colorado Springs. The sermon, 
“Has Religion a Future?” was de- 
livered by Rev. T. B. Forbush, of 
Chicago. Saturday morning, reports 
of Secretary and Treasurer, appoint- 
ment of committees, and reports from 
the churches cf the conference was 
followed by a discussion of “Mission- 
ary Means and Methods,” opened by 
Mr. Forbush. ‘The following officers 
were elected: President, F. E. Smith, 
Greeley: Vice Presidents, Ivers 
Phillips, Boulder, and Mrs. C. W. 
Burrage, Canon City; Secretary. C. 
E. Montague, Denver: Treasurer, F. 
Shepard, Denver. 

Directors:. W. C. Selleck, Denver: 
Mrs. David Utter, Salt Lake City: 
Mrs. J. T. Lincoln, Longmont; Rev. 
W. R. G. Mellen, Colorado Springs: 
Rev. J. H.Crooker, Helena; Mrs. H. R. 
Wilson, Denver: Mrs. C. B. sanborn, 
Greeley: Rev. G. H. Taylor, Rocky 
Ford. 


Saturday, p. m.—Reports from 
woman’s societies, branch alliances, 
and the Postoffice Mission were given. 
A paper, “Sunday-school Mission 
Work in a Large City,” by Mrs. H. 
R. Wilson, was read and discussed. 

At six o’clock a supper was served 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall by the ladies of 
Unity Circle. wore than one hun- 
dred persons partook,and enjoyed the 
social and informal reception that oc- 
cupied the time till the opening of 
the evening session. There the dis- 
cussion upon “The Church and So- 
eial Reforms” was opened by Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, of Denver, followed by 
Senator David Boyd and Dr. H. R. 
Wilson. 


The Sunday morning service was 
opened by Mr. Blount and Rev. S. 
Peebles of Glenwood Springs. The 
sermon, “The True Line of Religious 
Progress,” by Rev. S. A. Eliot, was 
delivered to a large audience. 


Sunday afternoon the Sunday- 
school session was most interesting. 
Three papers were read, each !ollowed 
by an animated discussion, “The 
Sunday-school and what it should 
Stand for,” by C. E. Montague, of 
Denver: “Sunday-school Work,” by 
Mrs. C. B. Sanborn, of Greeley; and 
“The Relation of the Church and the 
Sunday-school,” by Miss G. k. Wat- 
son, of Denver. The work laid out 
for Sunday evening was partly omit- 
ted for lack of time. 


Rev. G. H. Taylor, of Rocky Ford, 
gave the only address, the subject of 
which was “The Man or the Ma- 
chine.” 3 

“The Conference has been thor- 
oughly enjoyable,” was a remark 
often heard among those who had 
been fortunate enough to attend. 

Ss. E. H. 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—Sunday, May 
1, marked the fourth  anniver- 
sary of Rev. J. H. Palmer as minister 
of the Universalist Church. The 
(fazette published the sermon in full, 
with words of praise and warm recog- 
nition of Mr. Palmer’s work. 


World's fair Motes 


Ten days since the President 
“touched the button” and said (in 
substance): “The Columbian Exhibi- 
tion is ready. The gates are open. 
Enter, behold, admire, be proud!” 

What is the fact to-day? 

The buildings are up—most of 
them. : 

The exhibits are mostly there. 
One-fourth, perhaps, are in place. 

This much is an easy discovery. 

The growler has his opportunity. 

He drags himself around through 
the mud and crie3: “What a fraud!” 

The man who goes there cheerfully 
and takes things resignedly behaves 
better and fares better. 

This man can only wonder. 

As he gradually acquaints himself 
with the vast scope of the undertak- 
ing he marvels that so much has been 
accomplished. 

One of two things were possible. 

Kither a far less splendid result, 
complete at the hour the “button” 
was sprung, or the grand scheme of 
building and display that has been 
adopted, to be finished on time, if 
possible, if not, then «as soon thereafter 
as possible. 


Let those grumble who will. Fur 
one, 1 would say: “Well done, faith- 
ful seryatits; you made the right 
choice ‘Before the summer is on, the 
world will applaud you.” 

And toall visitors: Go! go early. 
Take it leisurely. If you hurry. you 
will mi’s much and tire yourselves out 
ere the day is half done. 

You may merely walk atout your 
first day and view things from the 
outside. The White City seen from 
without isa vision for a lifetime. 
Where else in the world has the 
genius of man brought to view as by 
magic such a scene of marvelous 
beauty? In whatother land, in what 
other age, has it been excelled? 

If you surmise that this is extrav- 
agance, pay your money and go within 
the gates. 


Don’t bother much with “guides.” 
Just wander. Chance on things. In 
true C.lumbian style make voyages 
of discovery! 

Enter the first door! 

Surprises await you. 

Aleady you will find there all you 
can crowd into your first week’s en- 
tertainment. 

To me it is most interesting to see 
the workers at their work—opening 
boxes of mystery. They are a tab- 
leaux, a study; these fixers and ar- 
rangers there hustling, competent 
and cross—some of them. 

I like to stand and watch them. 


* exhibit. 


They are living pictures; good in 
tone, never out of drawing. 

The United States Government 
Museum is by this date quite in 
order. It offers a liberal education 
by itself. 

Go into the apartment of Ane arts 
where France is unpacking what we 
expect will prove to be the finest dis- 
play of sculpture in the whole art 
All is confusion, but itisa 
most promising confusion. What 
workers these Frenchmen be! 

Germany, Holland and Austria 
have their affairs in better shape. 

Germany with her war paintings, 
triumphal processions, portraits and 
busts of her emperors and warriors 
gives to her exhibit a warlike tone. 
Emperor William III. appears with 
great frequency. His face, impe- 
rious, impetuous, open, frank; but 
not masterful like that of his re- 
jected Bismarck. 

Pass on and you shall see how the 
better things of Germany, like the 
better things everywhere, do not ob- 
trude. The searching eye must find 
them out. 

Otto Friedrich sends you his paint- 
ing of the “Death of Dante.” This 
alone repays you for your hour with 
rermany. 

Holland sends the unique paintings 
of Artz. See one “daub” of a girl asleep 
on the side of the hill: another of a 
boy prone on the grass, his head 
raised. 

“Daubs?” 

Retreat a few paces; view them 
now from your seat. Do you say 
they are not great? ‘This Artz shows 
how to do things without doing 
them. 

Then there is Vos. Watch for 
everything Hurbert Vos has done in 
oil or pastel. , 

The display of American sculpture 
is already interesting. 

French’s figure of “Death” arrest- 
ing the young sculptor’s work is beau- 
tiful, grandly impressive! It is the 
work of a master. 

Notice Dallin’s “Signai of Peace.” 
Simply an Indian on horseback. So 
chaste is Dallin’s art you may not 
feel its power at first. It does not 
assail your senses. -It waits on your 
intelligence. Dallinisa son of Utah. 
A young man, a diligent, truthful 


worker. His work should make Utah 
a State. 
More anon. S. H. M. 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth 
Bay. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 
boys. F. B. KNAPP. 
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TOO MANY 


to print; that is why we never use testimoni- 
als in our advertising. We are constantly re- 
ceiving them from all parts of the world. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the best infant’s food. Grocers and Druggists. 


CREAT MASTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
Aineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts.,mailed. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
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HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


SuN.—The greatest results are in the 
unseen. 
Mon.—Adaptation grows with the 
inner consecration. 
Turs.—A good servant knows how to 
efface himself. 
Werp.-—Thy service may lie in thy 
patience, 
Tuurs.—He is most my friend who 
teaches me self-reliance. 
r1..—We are the slaves of person- 
ality in all our affections. 
sou.’s rays, looking God- 
ward, must blend with all 
other rays thus tending. 
-—T'rinities and Sanctities. 


SAT.— A 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whiséles low in the wheat 
field 


All yellow with ripening grain. 


They find, in tha thick waving grasses, 
Where the _ scarlet-tipped strawberry 
grows, 
They gather the earliest snowdrops 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the ha, in the meadow, 
They gather the elder blooms white, 
They find where the wild grapes purple 

In the soft-tinted autumn light. 


They know where the apples hang ripest 
Red and amber as Italy’s wines, 

They know where the fruit is the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great, 
And from these brown-handed children 
thall grow mighty rulers of state. 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of the land; 

The sword and the chisel and pallet, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


: —Selected, 


THE INDIAN LEGEND OF THE 
ARBUTUS. 


Many of the dear little children of 
the kindergarten have heard the 
story of the little Indian boy Hia- 
watha, the son of West Wind; how 
his wrinkled old grandmother rocked 
him in his linden cradle lined with 
softest moss and rushes, and told him 
wonderful stories of the shining stars, 
of the broad white road in heaven, 
and of the rainbow where the lilies, 
the roses, and all tne lovely flowers 
that have faded on earth, blossom 
again. 

On the shore of that same shining 
Big Sea Water, where so often the 
little Hiawatha watched the silver 
moon as it rose from the rippling 
waves before the door of the wig- 
wam, grows that sweetest and 


daintiest of all wild flowers—the 
trailing arbutus, its rosy-tinted wax- 
en petals bringing to us the fragrant 
breath of Spring herself: and this is 
the story the Indians tell of it: 

Many, many moons ago, they say, 
there lived an old, old manall alonein 
his wigwam among the dark pines and 
firs. His long hair and beard were 
white as the snow that covered every- 
thing, and he was dressed in the skin 
of the bear to keep him warm, for all 
the world was winter then. ‘The 
little brooks were locked fast with 
Jack Frost’s strongest chains; the 
wind moaned through the trees, and 
not even a squirrel or a blue jay dared 
venture out. 

The old man went about searching 
everywhere for some bits of wood to 
keep a fire in his wigwam, but he 
could find none. ‘Then in despair he 
went back, and called to the Great 
Spirit to send him some warmth that 
he might not die. And as he sat 
there, stretching out his hands over 
the few coals that were left of his 
fire, the door of his tent was pushed 
aside and in came _ the most 
beautiful maiden! Her cheeks 
looked as if the pinkest wild roses 
were blooming there, her eyes were 
dark-blue, like clear skies at twilight, 
and shining like stars, and her hair 
was brown as the October chestnuts, 
and it touched the ground as she 
walked. Her dress was made of 
sweet grasses and ferns, and on her 
feet she wore the most beautiful 
white satin slippers in the world, for 
they were made of a shining white 
lily. Her breath was like the south 
wind when it blows over a field of 
clover, and it made thetent as warm 
and fragrant as a June day. 

The old man said to her: “My 
daughter, lam glad to see you; but 
tell me who you are, that you come to 
my lodge dressed so strangely? Sit 
here and tell me of your country and 
your nation, and I will tell you of my 
wonderful deeds.” 


So the maiden sat down upon a 
mat of rushes, and the old man be- 
gan: “lamall-powerful. I breathe, 
and the rivers and lakes are locked 
fast in icy chains.” 

“I breathe,” said the maiden, “and 
the violet, the wind-flower, and all 
the lovely sisterhood spring up to 
greet me.” 

“I shake my white locks,” said the 
old man, “and snow covers’ the 
ground.” 


“I shake my curls,” said the maiden, 
“and from the clouds falls the warm 
rain, each little drop bringing fresh- 
ness from heaven to the tiny roots 
that are waiting for it.” 

The old man said, “As I walk 
through the trees, at my command 
each leaf falls to the ground, the 
squirrels and beavers hide away in 
their holes, and from the lakes and 
rivers the wild geese and herons 
leave their nests among the reeds and 
rushes, and fly southward.” 

The maiden said, “At my coming 
the flowers lift up their heads, the 
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trees put on their dresses of tender 
green, the little brooks sing as they 
ripple over the pebbles, and the blue- 
birds, the robins, and the merry 
voices of children join in their song.” 

So they talked until, as it grew 


warmer and warmer in the tent, the 


old man’s eyes grew heavy, and at 
last he slept. Then the maiden knelt 
beside him and waved her hands 
gently above his head, and he began 
to grow smaller. A tiny stream of 
water flowed from his mouth, 
and soon there was nothing but 
a small mass on the ground, and his 
clothing had all turned to green 
leaves. Then the maiden tovuk from 
her dress; the most lovely white 
flowers and hid them all about under 
the green leaves. As she breathed 
on them she said: “I give thee my 
most precious treasure and my sweet- 
est breath, and all who would pick 
thee must do so on bended knee.” 

Then the maiden floated away 
through the woods and plains with a 
step so light that she seemed a bit of 
thistle-down blown by the wind; but 
wherever her foot touched the ground, 
there, and nowhere else, sprang up 
the rosy and white clusters of the 
tragrant arbutus.— Helen M. Perkins, 
in the Kindergarten. 


ESSENTIALS OF CHARACTER. 


JUSTICE, 


‘Stund fast to justice when ye bear wit- 
ness before God, though it be ayainst 
yourselves, or your parents, or your 
kindred.” 


A UNIVERSAL SENSE OF FAIRNESS. 
—There is a sense of justice which is 
born with every human soul, and 
even a dog will fight more bravely for 
a bone which he thinks is his own 
than for one which he would like to 
gnaw, but upon which he has no 
claim. Whenever this sense of jus- 
tice can act unhindered by the baser 
motives that tend to crowd it aside, 
it will lift us into the region of God’s 
righteousness. 

This sense of justice or fairness 
ought to be cultivated in all our rela- 
tions in life. It should begin with 
our earliest years, for justice between 
boy and boy and man and man is the 
ground of true life. 

IN THE HOME justice requires exact 
fairness toward every member of it. 
Do not take the things of your 
smaller brothers and sisters because 
you are stronger, nor from the older 
members of the household because 
they will not resent it. Be fair, be 
manly, and ask no more than justice 
even from indulgent parents. It will 
help you in all places in life if you 
have learned in your own homes to 
give and take exact justice. Do not 
try to get things by teasing. Itisn’t 
fair; it isn’t manly. 

ON THE PLAY-GROUND one of the 
most frequent cries is “play fair,” 
and it ought to be heeded. No game 
is good where cheating is practiced. 
Give the smallest child or the clum- 
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siest player a fair chance. Don’t 
hide the toy you may have broken. 
“Own up.” That is the only fair 
way. Divide things with an even 
hand. Don’t sneer at an awkward 
player. It isn’t fair. Give him a 
chance to do his best. 

IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM the boy or 
girl who loves fairness will not an- 
noy the teacher. It isn't fair; will 
not slyly eat things in school bours;: 
will not take or give “prompts;” they 
are not fair. Be frank, epen, inanly, 
in all your school life. 

IN SOCIAL LIFE justice is so im- 
portant that the government estab- 
lishes courts to maintain it, and 
builds prisons to punish those who 
violate it. On'y where strict justice 
is maintained is the best development 
possible, for only there are men en- 
couraged to do their best. In the 
intercourse of friends and acquaint- 
ances the government does not at- 
tempt to maintain justice. That 
must be done by ourselves, but it is 
just as necessary for the truest and 
best society. Be just in your judg- 
ments of people, and in order to do 
so, try to see things from their stand- 
point. 

IN BUSINESS LIFE justice is of prime 
importance. ‘The common term of 
the street for justice in trade is 
“sjuareness.” The boy who _ is 
“square” in his trades with the other 
toys, who gives each one full value 
for what he receives from him, will 
be like'y to do the same in business 
when he tecomes a man; and though 
a kind of success maycome to the 
boy or the man whose sbarp practices 
take unfair advantage of his fellows, 
the best: success never comes from 
such “dealings, and he whose every 
action is “square” builds both a good 
business and a noble character. 

In its highest development the jus- 
tice of man is akin to the justice of 
God. His eternal fairness is t.e 
foundation of all our trust. Our jus- 
tice is but the imitation of his. The 
more we practice justice the more we 
siiall reverence God, for we shall see 
Him more clearly. 

H. C. MCDOUGAL. 
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Non-Sectarian. 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum. 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SEGTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


y RS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
ie yp ™Sny years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
3. Spe nothing but what weeee cuarantee as represented quote 
LAS Ny lowest ow prices. Write to-day for our large free cat- 
“NS D alogue, which is one of the most complete ever published. 
OXFORD MFG. C 


0., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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St. Helens. 
England, is 
the seat of 
a great bus- 
iness, 


NMi’S 
are made there. The 
are a specific for all 
Nervous and _ UBil- 
»ious Disorders arising from Weak 
) Stomach, Impaired Digestion,Di— 
Pordered Liver and all Female 
» Ailments. 


y THEY ARE COVERED WITH A TASTELESS 
AND SOLUBLE COATING. 

» Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 

4 New York Depot, 36< Canal St. 
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If You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unnecés- 
sary. Atrial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address . 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 101. Augusta. Maine. 


| IK (Tf LY A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 
By Avice B. StockHam, M. D., 
_— = =F—E rsh —eseses—O 


OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE, 


A lady writes: “I bought two TOKOLOGYS 
and gave them to young ladies as wedding 
presents, saying to each: ‘This book will do for 
vour body what the Bible does for your soul.’ 
They write that I told the truth.” Prepaid, 
$2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.,Chicago 


BICYCLE beg een: FREE 
under 18 years of age whowill work for 
usafterschool. NO MONEY NEEDED, 


Send thisady. to A. CURTIS & CO., 
CEA, 46 es 7 Quincy 5T., CHICAGO, 1Li. A 
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The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, Devoted to Women’s Inter- 
ests, and Especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 


LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELIE. 


“The best. woman’s paper in the Unit d States, or 
in the world.”—Anglishwoman’s Review. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage pa- 
pers that no comparison is possible.”—fRev. Anna i, 
Shaw. 


‘It is able,gz-nial and irreproachable—an armorv 
of weapons t all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what i- far 
better, a just one. Iconld not do without it.”"—Ma- 
rictta Hovey (“Josiah Allen’s Wife’’). 


“The Womi«n’s Journal ha. long been my out! ok 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalt- 
ed.”—Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most re iable and extensive s° urce of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing what 
thev can do and what they shou ddo. Itistheold 
est of tle women’s papers now in existence and has 
built up for itselt a solid and unblemished reputa- 
tion.”—J/ulia Ward Hove. 


“If anyone wishes to be informed on the woman 
question the Woman’s Joutnal is the very best 
means Itis pure. healthful and interesting—a pa 

er that anyone ought to be glad to ini roduce into 
1is family for its literary merit alone, even if he did 
not believe in —— I s:.bscribe for it tor my own 
grand .aughters —WMrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


| M , To any Suffrage Association, 
$20 , W.C T. U. or individual get- 
ting up a club oft 25 NEw subscribers to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL at #150 each, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will 


pay acash premium of Twenty Dollar . 


Sample Copies Free. One year on trial to new 
subscribers, 1.50. Regular price per vea’, ®2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Add.ess 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 5. ass. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty differ- 
ent kinds postpaid for 10 cts. Address C. WILDE, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


Paralysis, RKhcumatism. 
een I ver, Nervousand 
Chronic Diseases Cured by 
Electricity. Greatestinven 


tion known. Circulars Free. 77 page book descnb 
ing treatment. l0cents. Prof. B. B. BLISS, lowaFatls, la 


SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


(SOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 


= . . thin . 
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aM rT a . 
ve ny ‘ eR 
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Paris 


Amony these are 


Split-Seconds combined, one 


Our ‘Suggestion Book ’ 


36 Ave. de | Opera 


CHICAGO. 


Offer a choice assortment of high-grade 


Pocket Time-Pieces 


Repeating and 


and five-minute repeating, split-secouds, and 


fine Every-day Time-pieces for those 


requiring the most correct time. 


’ 


sent free. 


State and Jackson Sts, 
‘Chicago 


minute 


May 4 4, 1893. 


WORLD S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


a a ee a a a 


The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household : 


MRS. M. H. PERKINS will receive a lim- 
ited number of Wo ld’s Fair visitors, for lodg- 
ing only. House new (with best of plumbing), 
one block from Elevated Railway, giving di- 
rect connection (twenty minutes) with the 
Fair or city. Restaurants and cafes near. En- 
gagements can be made for May, but closed for 
June. Address 175 Dearborn street, Unitarian 
Headquarters. Refers by permission to Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, Rev. I. C. Hultin, Mrs. Henry M. 
Wilmarth. 


L. A. WHITE, 6427 Sheridan avenue. My 
private residence in Woodlawn Park is open 
for visitors. Location, four blocks west of 
64th street entrance to grounds, in a delight- 
ful residence neighborhood; quiet and restful, 
being one and one-half blocks from a traffic 
street, and the same from any railroad. Will 
send circulars and information to parties de- 
siring. 


MISS EK. H. WALKER, private residence, 4616 
Langley avenue. Two blocks from Cottage 
Grove cable cars, twenty minutes’ ride from 
Fair Grounds; restaurants near; house airy 
and well lighted; rooms accommodating two, 
three or four persons. Terms, $1 per day for 
each person, or $6 per week, if engagement 
with deposit is made two weeks or more before 
arrival. 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private residence, 411 
Bowen avenue; 20 minutes to Fair Grounds by 
four lines of cars, and 30 minutes to center of 
the city. House new, airy, well furnished, su- 
perior plumbing. Boarding houses and cafes 
between house and cars. Rooms accommodat- 
ing two and three persons. Terms, $1 per day 
for each person. References exchanged. 


Ink * AUDUBON. 


(KUROPEAN.) 


Midway Plaisance and Oglesby Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
N. H. HENCHMAN, JR, Manager. 


Stone and brick, steam heat, ample 
modern facilities. Within three min- 
utes’ walk of 60th street entrance. Elec- 
tric Road passing on same block. Iiili- 
nois Central and Elevated Roads with 
depots 24 blocks distant. Catalogue 
with diagrams of floors and table of 
rates mailed on application. 

MONTROSS & COOLIDGE, PRops, 


REFERENCES. 


Commercial National Bank; Marshall 
Field & Co.; Markley, Alling & Co.; 
Fraser & Chalmers; Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


Kor World's Fair Visitors. 


UNITY= 
BUILDING.= 


286 Wocdlawn Terrace 


Bet. 65th and} CHICAGO. 


66th Streets.. | 


When you come to the World’s Fair you will want to avoid the 
inconvenience of going to and from the city each day in crowded 
cars. With this end in view would it not be wise for you to engage 


rooms NOW at " ‘ ‘ a 


Least tw Eestwvil_LaiinGe. 


A new permanent brick building containing but forty rooms 
within five minutes’ walk of the World’s Fair entrance and the 


Illinois Central Station (at 67th street). 


Unitarians are especially 


invited, as we hope to make it a headquarters for people of liberal 


religious faith. 


Breakfast will be served in the building. 


Certificates are ae 
The house and its 
ministers in Chicago. 


management are indorsed by all Unitarian 


TERMS: 
Certificate for single bed, 2 in room, for 5 days.................... $8.00 
Certificate for one-half double bed for 5 days..................... 7.00 


All applications for tickets should be addressed and checks. 
drawn to the order of Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman, 1018 Cham-- 
ber of Commerce Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Kelly’s bond as custodian of these funds has been duly filed. 

For further information apply to either of the following com- 


mittee: 


Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman. ) 7 
Miss A. A. Ogden, Room 24, Custom House, Chicago. } Committee. 
Mrs. M. H, Lackersteen, 4014 Ellis Ave, Chicago. 
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An Indian 
Outbreak 


es @ dreadful thing— 

undoubtedly caused by the irritating 
effects of dirt. 

Outbreaks, and crime generally, are 


never possible os people who are 
addicted to the use o 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


The great soother of angry passions— 
the promoter of health and good- 
feeling. Cleans everything—injures 
nothing—don’t be afraid to use KIRK’S 
Soap on the most delicate fabrics. 


SAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap “ ®"psz*.Sem>"*= 


THE LOST WORD may be found by 
looking carefully within. Eden may be re- 
gained by wise cultivation of the “garden” of 
the seul, the Microcosm. 


The St. Louis Magazine 


is an humble exponent of principles tending to 
assist the Neophyte in his present environ- 
ment. We represent the Occidental Theoso- 
phy, publishing valuable a1ticles upon inter- 
esting occuit themes, rendering the same in 
such a manner that they may be practically 
applied to the life of each individual. Our aim 
is to inspire the reader with the determination 
to obey that ancient command, 


KNOW THYSELF, 


then he will know ALL and have achieved vic- 
tory not only over mental and physical disease 
and all forms of earthly inharmony, but will 
have conquered man’s last enemy as well; he 
will have become a oonscious co-worker with 
Jehovah. ALL have the Divine Secret within; 
only prepare your Temple and the Manifesta- 
tion will surely follow. We want YOU to see 
a copy of our magazine. Sample 10 cents. 
Subscription price *1.00 per year. 


St. Louis Magazine, 231? ours a: 


> FOR SAL 


Choice First Mortgage Securi- 
ties, netting investors 7 per.cent 
per annum. Address 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO., 


161 La Salle.Street, Chicago. 


WE SEND FREE 


Ta ct meh this beautiful Organ an Instruction 
= Book and a handsome, upholstered Stoo 

v Res organ has ll 7 5 octaves, an ond [ 

ae mace of Solid Walnut. Warranted by us for 

m7 15 years, W- only charge @45 for this beau. 

tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illus- 

# trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago. 
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UNITY 


May 11, 1893. 


Announcements 
THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cicties have been identified; but for all local. 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
growing sense of community of work and in- 
terest. viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE BENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL 
Music Hall, 
streets, 


CHURCH (Independent), Central 
corner of State and Randolph 
David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist). 
corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 


art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 


House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), 
avenue and 33d street. 
ter. 


Indiana 
Isaac S. Moses, Minis- 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Inde pendent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist) 


avenue and 28th street. 
ister. 


, Prairie 
A. J. Canfield, Min- 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


— =» 


AT All Souls Mr. Jones will speak next 
Sunday morning on “The Strained Relation 
Between Natural Science and Religion.” Sug- 
gested by Prof. Shaler’s new book on the “In- 
terpretation of Nature.” 

In the evening Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, 
will speak from the same platform on “Uni- 
versal Suffrage.” Services at 11 a. m. and & 
p. m. 

Mr. Jones will preach at 7:30 p. m. before 
the Christian Union of the University of Chi- 
cago, at Cobb's Hall. 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 


Gannett; 2c, mailed. UNITY PUBLISHING 
COMMITTEE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


——— 
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Once more UNITY has taken another step torward. Andstill it 
is one of many short and feeble steps which have characterized its 


fifteen years of life. 


Never much ahead, but always a little better. 


By this change of dress and increase of size we have greatly added 


to the expense of publication. 


The new company was confronted with this problem: 


In order 


to justify this additional expense it must either double the price of 
subscription, which would then leave it only two-thirds the cost of 
the journals with which it is compared, and with which it shares 
a place in the current religious literature of our country; or, to keep 
it still at the old price and double the number of subscribers within 


a reasonable time. 


The company has ventured on this last under- 


taking. Weconfidently turn to our subscribers to help us realize this. 
Only by so doubling can the strain, both financial and editorial, be 
reduced to its proper limit, andthe advance be justly maintained. 
Over one hundred and fifty new subscribers have been received 


during the last month while UNITY was atits shabbiest. 


a Columbian lift. 


Give us 


Let old subscriptions be paid and parishes re- 


canvassed. Specialinducements to agents will be given on corre- 


spondence. 


Subscriptions $1 per annum. Send all remittances to 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING GO., 179 DEARBORN Sf, Culbat. 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this 
department. . The subscription 
price is $100 a year, but 1f sub- 
scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
zine and UNITY for one year 
(whetherthe UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
otreet, Chicago. 


ing the relation of the two and how the 
reat religious beliefs of the world have 
een affected by the doctrine of Evolution. 
Blake, Potter, Powell, Savage and Simmons 
are the writers. All mailed for 10c. UNITY 
PUB. COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NITY * SUNDAY * CIRCLE 


in hall or parlor, and new churches un- 
provided with Hymn Books, will want 
our Hymn Tracts. Songs ot Faith, Hope and 
Charity, set to old tunes; 51 Hymns, with 
music. Love to God and Love to Man; 47 
Songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. Responsive 
Service , with prayer and closing chant. Each 
pamphlet 5 cents. The three bound together, 
with eight Choral Respon¥ive Services added— 
& comapre te little service book—for 15 cents; 
$1.5, perdoz. UNITY PUBLISHING COM- 
MITTEE, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ies ABOUT SCIENCE AND RELIGION, show- 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS 


A. Sayings of Jesus. 10 cards illuminated, 
15 cents. 

B. Kindness to 
minated, 15 cents. 

Cc. “Corner-Stones of Character.’ 12 cards 
with portraits of Unitarianheaders, 20 cents. 
To accompany Lesson 1. 

D. Home Life. 12 tinted cards with photo, 
25 cents. To accompany either Lesson 2 or 21. 

F. “Work and Worship.” Six plain tinted 
cards, each having a lesson topic, with appro- 
priate Bible text and verse. 3 cents per set. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG 
BOOKS 


and Songs for Sunday 
30 cents; per doz., $2.50; per hun- 


Animals. 10 cards illu- 


Unity Services 
Schools. 
dred, $15. 

Unity Festival. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Na- 
tional, Christening, ana Covenant, with over 
seventy carols and hymns, 30 cents; per doz. 
$2.50; one hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christinas, 
Flower and Harvest Festivals. 
copies, 3 cents: per hundred, #2.50. 


Published by Western Unitari- 
an Sunday School Scciety, 
175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Easter, 
Sample 


